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Garvin P. Taylor Says Good-Bye Again 


Hardware Age’s Assistant Advertising Manager Sails for Service 








Garvin P. Taylor 


in France 


By Roy F. SOULE 


YEAR ago, he left us—Garvin P. Taylor, 
A assistant advertising manager of HARDWARE 
AGE. Then he was off for the officers’ training 

school at Fort Myer, Va. 

.To-day he left us again, Lieut. Garvin P. Taylor, 
off for France. In the twelve months which have 
elapsed since his first “war good-bye,” this friend and 
co-worker of ours has been at it night and day perfect- 
ing himself for the big job ahead. 


® © ® 


Lieut. Taylor is the only son of W. H. Taylor, presi- 
dent of the IRON AGE PUBLISHING Co. For seven 
years Garvin worked on HARDWARE AGE. He started 
as an office boy and by strict application climbed to 
the position of supply buyer for the entire United 
Publishers’ Corporation. A desire to broaden his 
knowledge of the publishing business then sent him 
to our Service Department, where he spent a year 
writing ads. He then became assistant advertising 
manager of this publication. The day of the announce- 
ment of the officers’ training camps, he declared his 
intention of going into the service. 

He has specialized in gas and in the operation of 
machine guns. He is going to France ahead of his 
regiment for further intensive training. 


© © ® 


Garvin Taylor possesses the ability of application 
to a more marked degree than any young man I know. 
He is an athlete of no mean ability—a clean, whole- 
some, thorough young American. We miss him here 
at the office, but we wouldn’t call him back if he could. 
He is a fair sample of the fibre of Uncle Sam’s home- 
made officers who have been trained for the emergency 
of the age. 

May he help to carry the message of Democracy 


into the stronghold of the Huns! 
55 
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Getting Your Share of the Garden 





Special display windows increase 

sales not only on the article fea- 

tured but on the other goods 
shown 


Time 
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The merchant who encourages 
food production is performing 
a patriotic service for the na- 
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Display that includes lawn as well as garden tools 


ribbon, 


66 PECIAL THIS WEEK’’—note the 
S how it runs down to the garden barrow at 


$5.50. The arrow and the ribbon mean 
something. The two hooked up together are power- 
ful selling factors. People are always alert for 
bargains. The garden barrow placed in the win- 
dow and marked at $5.50 without the use of the 
arrow would only attract passing attention; it 
would have no distinguishing mark from the rest 
of the display, but with the arrow it immediately 
becomes a real bargain. 

If in your display windows you make it a prac- 
tice to feature some special article each week, call- 
ing attention to it in a broad-gage manner, you 
will note increased sales not only in the articles fea- 
tured but the increased pulling power will also 
reflect on the other goods on display. The party 
who is attracted by the special price is more than 
likely to be interested in some other article. 

In this display of tools and lawn supplies the 
backyard fence is not only appropriate for the 
goods shown, but the fence itself makes a dandy 
place to hang the show cards that present the hook 
to Kaiser Bill. Last year backyard gardens, vacant 
lots and other land previously untilled, produced 
a crop valued at $350,000,000. A big percentage 
of this value was produced by families who had 
never before had gardening experience. This year 
we have not only the threatened food shortage for 
our Allies to contend with, but we must utilize 
every foot of planting space in order to help out 
the overburdened railroads. The man this year 


without a garden is going to be about as popular as 
a pro-German without a Liberty Bond. 

Now that spring is here it is mighty easy to for- 
get the coal famine of last winter. In order to 
avert another such famine we must all produce, con- 
serve and help all we can. Our easiest way to 
help is to make this slogan popular: “WE RAISED 
IT IN OUR GARDEN.” 

If we can produce foods at home we are taking 
a burden from traffic—giving the railroads a chance 
to move war supplies to their shipping points. In 
doing this we also give them a chance to heap up 
big municipal coal piles in the big cities. Next 
winter when the snow is flurrying against our win- 
dow panes, we will be glad that we were able to 
help the railroads. 


Hammer It Home 


N our show windows we can do much in the way of 

making our store headquarters for garden sup- 
plies. It is time to hammer home the fact that 
gardens are needed. 

“IT IS GARDEN TIME—Plan now—Uncle Sam 
Needs Our Help—Your Garden Will Conserve 
Other Necessary foods.” 

Hang it on the fence—in your window—make 
your show cards feature the call to arms. On the 
floor of your window you can make a diagonal 
walk of packages of garden seeds. On one side of 
the walk make an imitation garden. The other side 
can be prepared to represent a section of lawn. In 
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this display you are making a drive not only on gar- 
den tools but on lawn tools, both seasonal. 

A two-foot stand pipe with a garden valve on one 
end and a floor flange on the other will give you 
something substantial to attach a hose to. You 
can screw a nozzle on this hose and drape it care- 
lessly down on the lawn. A three-cornered card 
can be placed on your imitation grass and bordered 
with small artificial flowers. With fine white 
thread radiating from the nozzle over the flowers 
an imitation spray of water is easily reproduced. 
The little three-cornered card conveys this thought 
to the public: “Brings Forth the Blossoms from 
Every Shoot.” A sprinkling of garden tools will 
complete the trim. 

How many times in the past year have we been 
told, ‘Do this or do that and win the war.” Mer- 
chants in general have made good use of the phrase. 
A good many of us have learned that in some cases 
the use of this phrase was for not altogether pa- 
triotic reasons. It is a phrase that can be used not 
only to build business, but is also a power in in- 
stilling patriotism. When its use is overdone, it 
causes thinking people to hang back. For instance, 
the other day the writer noticed this statement in 
the display window of a jewelry store: “Staple ar- 
ticles are the best investment—Buy DIAMONDS 
and help win the war.” Diamonds converted into 
Thrift Stamps or Liberty Bonds will do their part 
in winning the war, but the main thought is this: 
We are learning that one thing will win the war but 
it is not the one thing that each merchant seems to 
endeavor to make us believe it is. When our cards 
are all on the table we learn that this one thing is 
just a big, determined, unified, solidified, AMERI- 
CAN PEOPLE. American gardens are an impor- 
tant part of this one big thing and the merchant 
who honestly encourages production is performing 
a patriotic duty. Seeds, garden tools and farm im- 
plements are real ammunition against Kaiserism. 





Tool rack made of piping 
Work with Seed Man 

Fr you do not stock seeds, talk seeds anyway. Tell 

your customer where to go to purchase his seeds. 
Your seed man will appreciate your co-operation, 
and appreciation is nearly always convertible into 
cash if the right method is used. Why not arrange 
with him to make a display of seeds in his show 
window, along with a few garden tools and a card 
showing where the tools can be purchased? Why 
not make a small neat display rack for tools and 
place it in the entrance of his seed store? Puta 
plain price mark on each one and a card explaining 








| UNCLE SAM SAYS: | 


| TJ! Arow your old Felt Kelly ire 
the Ring. GET BUSY with 
that WAR GARDEN -2 garden|} 
that willsave FOOD for | 

Sess Allies, YOURS and 











Suggestion for display connecting patriotism with usefulness 
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where they can be purchased. Explain the differ- 
ent style tools and their uses to the seed man or 
his clerk, and arrange to pay him a commission on 
any sales he is instrumental in sending to you. 
Co-operate, take some of his seeds to your store, 
advertise them with good show cards, talk them and 
tell people where to go to purchase them. 

Speaking of a display stand for garden tools, 
here is one that the Stove Man made. It is a good 
one and can be made by any mechanic in a day. 
This display stand is made of 34-in. pipe. The base 
is 2'4 in. high, 20 in. wide and 8 ft. long. The pipe 
rack is 18 in. wide, 7 ft. 10 in. long and 4 ft. high. 
The divisions for the tools is a crib fencing, 2 in. 
by 4 in. mesh. It is wired securely in place, one 
piece at the top of rack and one 6 in. from the bot- 
tom. The rack being 4 ft. high keeps the tools in 
a perpendicular position at all times. 

A garden tool display rack in which the tools are 
allowed to assume any old position is not only un- 
attractive but dangerous. Tools project over the 
sides and are apt to call attention to themselves in 
an abrupt suicidal manner. A display stand such 
as this, placed in a commanding position inside the 
store entrance, makes a very strong bid for gar- 
den tool business. 

On the front of this rack, facing the door, hangs 
this card: “THIS YEAR—If you raise garden 
truck for your own use—you will be performing a 
patriotic duty. You will save money and release 
foods needed by our Allies overseas.” This stand 
affords space for about sixty tools. In the fall it 
will be placed in the warehouse, but each spring it 
will get a new coat of paint and be in the limelight 
up front. 


Hardware Age 


In a rack of this kind people see so many tools 
with which they are unfamiliar that they ask ques- 
tions. A live wire salesman with the complete gar- 
den tool stock before him can convert inquiries into 
cash. 

When you sell garden tools you are opening up a 
big field. Seeds, fertilizers, pipe for irrigating pur- 
poses, garden hose, garden barrows, fencing—it 
is all garden equipment. 


Using the Kelly 


OW let’s take a shot at another window. Let us 

make it a patriotic display. We can ring in 
that much abused Kelly. We want to be liberal with 
this display. We want it to boost the sale of tools 
and home gardening and we want it to suggest ways 
that the observer can help. In your window dis- 
plays do not be afraid to help the government. It 
may cost a few cents more to put in a card about 
Thrift Stamps, the Red Cross, etc., but for the 
good these cards may do they are a mighty cheap 
investment. 

In conclusion, American gardens will not win the 
war but they will help. They will do their part— 
a mighty big part. It is up to the hardware man 
and the seed man to encourage gardening. It is a 
big chance to cash in on seeds and garden tools 
and in cashing in, there is no camouflage. It is a 
straight, above-board proposition—the producing 
of big business and at the same time making use of 
the word “SERVE” for our Uncle Sam. 

Get busy. Conserve the food supply in your 
neighborhood. Help the railroads. Work now so 
that next winter no suffering may occur from short- 
age of coal. 


Why Not Sprout Your Seeds Right in the Window? 
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Za Y, JE were highly complimented on this window and thought it might interest you,” writes the Franciscus 


Hardware Co. of Tyrone, Pa. 
from in front of the garden, as they hide part of it. 
than in the picture. 


“The photographer made a mistake in not taking the two rakes away 
The garden, of course, shows up much better in reality 


“The garden is made up of two inches of soil divided into four parts. The back section on right is planted 
with little onions; the section in front on the right is lettuce; the back section on the left is rape and cab- 
bage; the section in front of that is white clover, with a couple of corn stalks in the middle. 

“The seeds were planted and grew right up in the window.” 





















The Answer to the Paint Question 


Is Increased Sales and 


Larger Profits 
Says F. W. Barris, 


President of the Barris- 


Kenyon Co. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


This is the paint and varnish section of the Barris-Kenyon store. The color cards are placed where they can 

be easily seen—they play no small part in catching a customer’s eye. The shelf arrangement is simple but 

effective. Note the small counter at the left, where sales can be easily and rapidly handled. And—take note— 
the department is in the front part of the store 


handle a line of mixed paint and varnishes, 
we can only say from our own experience 
that it is time for them to get on the paint wagon. 

There is only one excuse that the hardware man 
can offer to himself in answer to his own ques- 
tion, ““Why should I put in a stock of paint?” and 
the answer will be “Profit.” 

In putting in a line of paints, varnishes and 
brushes, he will increase his sales and his profits. 

In the writer’s opinion, the paint stock made up 
of standard lines, even if they cost more money 
than some of the cheaper brands on the market, 
as in any other lines quality counts, and this 
should always be in mind when buying a paint 
stock. A paint department in a hardware store 
will bring new trade, not only from the painters, 
but it will make new customers with the people 
of his city, who will also remember him when 
they are in the market for hardware. 

The amount of room required will naturally be 
governed by the stock displayed. In our own case 
we use space as shown in the photo for our retail 
business, carrying our surplus and jobbing stock 
in the basement, also our oils, turpentine, white 
lead, etc. For dry colors, sizing glue and such, 
we had bins built that hold one barrel each and 
this gives us quick access to this material. 

The writer finds that paint and varnish men 
spend good money in advertising matter and are 


T° our fellow hardware men who do not 


willing to furnish the trade with advertising matter 
that, properly used, will bring results to the 
dealer. Let your windows talk paint, your clerks 
calk paint, and talk paint ,yourself, and if you 
have the quality to back you up you can get your 
share of the paint trade in your town. You will 
no doubt have competition in the game, but just 
remember that the other fellow cannot get it all 

Therefore, go after the paint trade and beat 
him to it. 

Do not hide your light under a bushel and put 
your paint stock in some remote space in the 
store, but—if you have paint stock—put it in the 
front part of the store. 








PAINT POINTERS 


Stock paints of quality 

Let your windows talk paint 
Talk paint yourself 

Paints will bring new trade 


These new customers will re- 
member you when they are in the 
market for hardware. 
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ment’s program of conservation will have im- 

portant effects on the paint and varnish indus- 
tries of the country. With this object in view, rep- 
resentatives of the various manufacturers have 
been in Washington for a consultation with officials 
charged with the conservation of materials and 
products. 

Not only did these representatives discover that 
the Government is most serious in the carrying out 
of its plans, but that it had acquired thorough in- 
formation pertaining to the manufacture of paints 
and varnishes. Its compilation of data had been 
so complete as to astonish the manufacturers them- 
selves; it was an evidence not only of the serious- 
ness of the Government but of its desire to take 
no steps that might be unfair either to itself or to 
the manufacturers. Indeed, this intention of the 
authorities at Washington and of the Board of Con- 
servation in particular, was manifested at all its 
consultations. 

The object plainly was not to dictate to the manu- 
facturers, but to seek their hearty co-operation, 
whereby conservation of materials used in the paint 
and varnish industries might be carried out with 
as little inconvenience to the enterprise in general 
and yet with as much benefit to the country as 
possible. 

Such suggestions as were made by the Board 
were along practical lines, based upon the prior in- 
‘formation and statistics which the Government had 
otbained. This thoroughness and fairness had the 
result of impressing the manufacturers faborably 
and of winning their promise to co-operate both in 
putting into effect the specific desires of the Gov- 
ernment and of working in common for the eco- 
nomical good of the industry, wherever conservation 
might be attained with as little harm to the indi- 
vidual manufacturer as might be practicable. 


Two Sizes of Cans Eliminated 


NE of the decisions arrived at was the econo- 
mizing of tin, used in the making of containers, 
and accordingly it was agreed to eliminate the put- 
ting up of paints and varnishes in half-gallon cans 
and of paints in pint cans. Both these containers, 
it is the opinion of the manufacturers, can be dis- 
pensed with, for the duration of the war at least, 
without causing any great inconvenience to the 
consuming public; the other sizes, half pints, 
quarts and gallons, remaining in operation as hith- 
erto. The aggregate saving of tin will be consid- 
erable, for though these two sizes have not been 
in most demand, as compared_with the others, yet 
the general sale is very large. 
Another resolution to which all the leading manu- 
facturers agreed is a curtailment in the variety of 
their colors. Up to the present the number of 


|: common with other industries, the Govern- 


colors in mixed paints has amounted to some fifty 
or more. 
forty-two. 
Since most of the colors are merely slight varia- 
tions in tints, such as four or five shades of yellow 
or green, this reduction will simply involve a less 
comprehensive variety of tints and will not affect 


It is proposed to reduce this number to 


Readjustments in Paints and Varnishes 


Consumers Must Be Educated to Accept Changes Due to Government 
Requirements and Rising Costs 


By C. T. MASON 
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the most used colors, while by the admixture of 
white or some standard shade, the original desired 
tint may easily be obtained by the painter. 

This curtailment of colors will not only economize 
paint materials, but will result in a less elaborate 
color card, and hence be a double saving. 

Yet another radical innovation, which should 
prove of benefit to the industry, is the doing away 
with the old-established custom of labeling var- 
nishes of the identical grade with different market 
labels—a custom that has had no excuse for its 
existence other than that it existed. 

A glance at any varnish manufacturer’s catalog 
will show a considerable number of varnishes listed 
under different names, and consequently differently 
labeled, each supposed by the uninitiated to have 
special qualities appropriate for some certain work, 
while as an actual fact only a few grades of var- 
nishes are manufactured, any one of which might 
be employed for a variety of purposes. 

As an example of this useless custom, the label- 
ing of No. 1 copal varnish (also so labeled) as No. 
1 furniture varnish, may be cited. Both varnishes 
are identically the same, the difference consisting 
simply in the designation and the label. This re- 
duction in the duplicating of products under dif- 
ferent trade names, desirable from all points of 
view, will involve some education of the consuming 
public, insistent as it has been on obtaining a cer- 
tain varnish under a specific label and rejecting the 
same article as useless for the purpose if bearing 
another label. The conservation and economy, how- 
ever, from the manufacturer’s point of view will 
be considerable. Indeed, it will help materially 
toward simplifying the sale of varnish products. 

It has also been agreed among the manufacturers 
of paints and varnishes, and will doubtless be 
adopted also by the brush makers, to eliminate all 
such products as are more or less similar, and 
especially those for which the general demand has 
never been large. 


Difficulties to Be’ Met 


APrast from the necessity of co-operating with 
the Government with a view to the conservation 
of materials, paint and varnish manufacturers are 
faced with no little difficulties in the carrying on of 
their business along profitable lines, a situation 
that has been growing steadily more acute since 
the beginning of the European war. The cost and 
scarcity of raw materials, as well as the increased 
cost in factory operation, have advanced to such a 
degree that the manufacturers, much against their 
will, have been compelled to raise their prices re- 
peatedly during the last two years, and are again 
confronted with the necessity of still further ad- 
vances. 

Certain materials have not only been hard to 
procure, but their transportation from the mines 
has been impeded by the traffic conditions, and this, 
too, has had its effect upon costs. Even some of the 
crude earth pigments, such as ordinary yellow 
ochres, have become not easy to obtain, owing both 
to mining conditions and transportation, and even 
with these the prices have almost doubled. The 
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price of turpentine, which is much used in the 
manufacture of paints and varnishes, has increased 
far above the normal or anti-war price, and this 
may be said generally of all the products and mate- 
rials employed in both industries, including contain- 
ers, boxes, packing, etc. 

The most serious feature, however, with which 
the manufacturers are confronted, and which are 
responsible for the ultimate higher prices to the 
consumer, consists in the reduced quantity of lin- 
seed oil now obtainable. The domestic supply of 
seed is never, even in normal times, sufficient for 
the various industries of the country, the reliance 
being largely on seed imported from Argentine. 
Owing, however, to the shortage in transportation 
facilities, recently become acute With the South 
American countries, it has been impossible to ob- 
tain the required supply from the Argentine, and 
unless a remedy can be found for this difficulty the 
paint manufacturers will be seriously inconveni- 
enced through the shortage of oil. In order to sur- 
mount it, even moderately, the various manufactur- 
ers have petitioned the Government to assist them 
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in obtaining transportation of the seed from Argen- 
tine with as little delay as possible. 


LTHOUGH faced by these difficulties, which 

must reflect themselves in higher prices to the 
consumer, the manufacturers are anything but dis 
couraged or even pessimistic about their business 
during the year. It will require increased efforts, 
closer management, greater co-operation and econ- 
omy where waste existed (all in harmony with the 
wishes of the Government for general conserva- 
tism) ; but, with these, it is anticipated that busi- 
ness will be good and, perhaps, even as profitable 
as in normal times. 

It is also expected that the consumers, many of 
whom are advancing their own prices in other lines 
or benefiting through increased wages, will in their 
turn appreciate the necessity for conservation of 
property where the use of paint or varnish is con- 
cerned. 

It has been figured that, even with the highly 
increased price, the additional cost for applying a 
protective coat of paint, thereby conserving the 
property, will not greatly exceed $5 for the average 
house. - 


Paint An Asset to the Hardware Store 


The paint section of the Ralph E. 

Page store reveals a neat ana com- 

pact arrangement. Notice on the 

right the ample display gwen to the 
varied line of brushes 


— have handled paints and varnishes for about eighteen years and earnestly believe that a line of good 
reliable paint is an asset to the hardware business. 

“Paint, to be handled successfully in a hardware store, must be in a conspicuous place, neatly and attrac- 
tively arranged where it will be seen by all who enter the store. 

“Any hardware man who contemplates taking on a line of paint should first select a good reliable make 
snd must have confidence in the manufacturer, and by so doing receive his co-operation at all times. 
“In order to get the best results he should confine his stock to one manufacture as closely as possible, carry- 
Ing all sizes of cans of the various colors shown on the color cards.”—FRANK W. CorBAN, of the Ralph E. Page 


Store, Hartford, Conn. 
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Putting the Sales 
Organization 
on Record 


Salesmanship Story from Real Life 


By E. G. WEIR 


E had occasion to assist one of our repre- 
W sentatives in bringing a dead horse to 
life, and in the little jubilation after the 
victory one of the representatives from a near-by 
territory remarked that he had a long-shot deal 
to put across and asked the writer’s co-operation. 

He refused to tell me what it was until we got 
to the city. When we arrived there I discovered 
that he was anxious to sell a certain dealer a car- 
load of furnaces. It happened that this was the 
only dealer in the town with a rating that would 
permit the sale of a carload of furnaces. 

This dealer, who was unusually successful, sold 
each year, on an average, a car of high-grade, also 
a car of cheap heaters. This was in the spring 
of the year and at that time he had a carload of 
high-grade and a carload of cheap heaters in his 
warehouse. You can well understand there was 
a good reason why the salesman had difficulty in 
selling him a carload of Round Oak furnaces. 


ASKED the salesman where he figured there 
was an opening. He said he did not know, 
but the fact that he was not able to get the 
“grapes” encouraged him to believe that perhaps 
by team work the supernatural could be accom- 
plished. Then and there the writer determined 
to try and experiment. 

I happened to know that one of the partners was 
interested in the study of salesmanship, char- 
acter analysis, business psychology and corollary 
subjects, so I invited the proprietor and his part- 
ner over to the hotel in the afternoon to talk over 
these subjects, stating that I had some new view- 
points that I would like to “swap” for theirs. 

The purpose of this talk was to get them away 
from their business, and endeavor to secure a 
positive mental attitude on the part of both of 
them regarding our proposition. It was very evi- 
dent to the writer that the only way we could sell 
them some furnaces would be to convince them 
beyond a shadow of a doubt they could sell MORE, 
for, as pointed out, they already had in their 
warehouse a quantity equivalent to the previous 
year’s sales. 


HE meeting was up to expectations. The 

writer asked if each member in their organ- 
ization understood and had put in practice the 
development of the positive personality. When 
they did the percentage of increase they could 
then expect during the year would exceed present 
expectations. 

This led up to a tactful invitation. They and 
their entire sales organization, making up a party 
of some 20 people, were invited to a banquet that 
night, after which the writer proposed to en- 
deavor to point out to every member in the organ- 
ization the cause and cure of fear and worry, and 


Talking it over 


the way to develop the positive personality— 
synonymous with success. 

The banquet and meeting for the sales organ- 
ization was a thorough success. They enthusi- 
astically went on record to the management that 
they would show an increase of 331/38 per cent in 
the volume of their business and convinced the 
management they meant it and would get it. Here, 
then, was the increased volume that the writer 
wished to convince the management was possible. 

Then we went after the management to pur- 
chase enough merchandise to put the sales organ- 
ization on record.. Being wise merchants, they 
wished to sleep on the proposition. Then we 
cashed in on the power of auto-suggestion by tell- 
ing both of them that the last thought they would 
have before going to sleep at night and the first 
thought they would have in the morning was this: 
‘Weir is right, we ought to put the sales organiza- 
tion on record.” 

The next morning the sales organization was on 
their toes; so was the management. Everybody 
was optimistic. A few early morning shoppers 
were sold more merchandise than they came in to 
buy. 


<r ree the proprietors had looked over the 
mail the writer and salesman called on them 
in their private office, and after a very short in- 
terview the purchasing agent passed over a signed 
order blank and permitted the writer to write in 
a carload of furnaces, to put the sales organiza- 
tion on record. 

I believe in my merchandising experience this 
was the best sale, because apparently on calling 
there was no possibility of selling; therefore, the 
mental need had first to be created. 

One question will naturally suggest itself: How 
did it work out in practice? I am mighty glad to 
advise that the sales organization remained on 
their toes, due possibly in part to a follow-up sys- 
tem employed by the Round Oak folks to accom- 
plish this very purpose. 


Get Floor in New Building 


HE Troy Metal Products Co., Cincinnati, whose in- 

corporation with $300,000 capital stock was re- 
cently mentioned, has leased the sixth floor of the new 
addition to the plant of the Huenefeld Co., on Spring 
Grove Avenue. The company is closely affiliated with 
the Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio, and will use its new 
plant partly to manufacture hardware specialties for 
that company. It will also make a specialty of screw 
machine products and will require considerable equip 
ment for its plant, which will be enlarged by acquiring 
further manufacturing space at an early date. 
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HE psychology of surroundings is one of ma: 
T terial, as well as of mental moment. For to 

do business successfully with a people, you 
must know their ways and modes of living, as well 
as their trend of thought. In nothing is this truer 
than in the workaday world of hardware, where 
though usefulness predominates, yet taste and fancy 
have their large share of influence. There are 
enough modern instances in point. 

Philadelphia and its neighberhood are a world 
unto themselves and characteristic beyond any other 
section. Staid, much content, burdened with tradi- 
tion and inheritance, encumbered with increasing 
wealth, and much solid understanding. And the 
hardware demand is of like kind. There is the best 
and the most modern, and also such as the revolu- 
tionary fathers thought well of. There is still a 
demand for those old-fashioned, loose-joint door 
hinges that are only memories in other sections. 
But the Quaker good sense knows full well that for 
use and practicality they are the only real door 
hinges, even though they be inconvenient, in a 
selling and using way, as compared with the com- 
paratively new reversible article. 

So the South and New England, two opposite 
poles of thought, are yet alike in some instincts of 
conservatism, There still persists in both sections 
some demand for certain tools that, though high 
priced, were well known for their quality, such as 
Joseph Rodgers pocketknives and Stubbs double cut 
taper files. You may tell the old fashionedness or 
modernness of a town, or a section, by the demand 
for these items. 

It matters much, also, whether the people of a 
state be elemental or complex in their ways of 
life, and their thinking, and that is almost alto- 
gether a matter of environment. The states of 
Alabama and Mississippi lying side by side illus- 
trate both types. 

Mississippi is a commonwealth whose industries 
are largely, or almost entirely, those of agriculture 
and lumber. Also, the negroes outnumber the whites 
though each year sees the proportion decreasing. 
Inevitably it has been ruled by conservatism, from 
which it is slowly but steadily emerging. Its cities 
are not large nor many, and the general spirit is 


tress of Environment: 
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Big corn crops have their bearing on the hardware business 


t..at of the wholesomeness and soberness of rural 
life. The hardware that it buys has neither the 
range nor the variety of that demanded by its 
sister state of Alabama. It slowly abandons the old 
fashioned “Cotton Eye Hoe,” where young and lusty 
and more modern Texas has for many years de- 
manded the “Handled Cotton Hoe,’ which comes 
complete, and saves you the trouble of inserting a 
handle yourself. Nor does it buy so many new 
things, nor indulge in such a purchase of fancy and 
expensive holiday goods, cutlery, cut glass, fancy 
scissors, and silverware as does Alabama. 


HE latter is a state of many and infinite re- 

sources, for it has practically everything that a 
State needs. Manufacturing, mining, agriculture 
in every form, cattle raising, fishing, fruit and 
garden truck lumber, and commerce by sea. It 
takes all the things that a great” hardware catalog 
contains, and takes them omnivorously. Its wide 
spreading commerce and its growing foreign pop- 
ulation give it a tincture of cosmopolitanism, in 
addition to that inherent conservatism and saneness 
of thought which are still the undimmed inheri- 
tances of every Southern state. It buys with avid- 
ity the latest things in safety razors, or in new de- 
signs of builders’ hardware, but still calls for all 
those old-fashioned staples of hames, single frees, 


trace chains and the like that go with the growing’ 


of a great cotton crop. If you are onto your job 
in the hardware business, and not asleep at the 
switch, you also know that it is becoming a great 
fruit section, and that it calls for more spray pumps. 
That it is growing more corn and alfalfa, and that 
these mean more hogs and cattle, and that the lat- 
ter mean the dairy industry and everything in that 
line from cream separators to milk cans. 

Of all the forty-eight states none are so diverse 
within its borders as Texas. In the east it is a 
forested region and there are many negroes. In 
effect, it is much the same as northern Louisiana 
and southern Arkansas. 

All forested countries are slow of development 
and inherently conservative. Means of communica- 
tion are few, and as it takes time, money, and much 
hard work to clear the land, immigration to it is 
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slow, and the inhabitants are apt to be of a simple 
and unmixed strain. You may be sure in East 
Texas of a business on axes and cross cut saws, 
and such tools as go in wooded countries, and of 
such hardware as the South demands. For East 
Texas is, after all, the only part of the state that is 
distinctly Southern, the rest being composite South- 
ern-Western. 

Leaving Terrell, going westward, you come in 


In some sections they cling to old-fashioned tools 


northern and central Texas to another world, one of 
the garden spots of the Union. It is mainly a coun- 
try of plains and much fertility, and naturally and 
inevitably it is cosmopolitan and progressive. It 
has that up-to-dateness and intelligence which are 
the sign manual of all the great plains countries of 
the West and Southwest. 

It differs in degree but not in kind from South 
Texas, which is developing fast, and with that 
metropolitan spirit which comes from the influx 
of many new people, and a growing commerce with 
the world. Both sections are alike in the quantity 
and quality of the things that they buy. 


There is not the special demand for the lumber- | 


ing tools of a forested country, nor the machinery 
and implements of great mining sections, but rather 
the widespread use of the innumerable things of 
hardware and household goods that make up the 
sum of the business in any freely consuming sec- 
tion. For the consumption of hardware is not alone 
a thing of necessity, but of the temperament of the 
people. Buying in the staid East, especially in 
New England, is regulated not alone by the slow 
growth of the rural population and that of the 
smaller towns, but likewise by careful forethought. 


N North, Central and South Texas, when crops 
are good, spending is liberal and widespread. In 
such seasons you may be sure that the latest things 


Hardware Age 


in enameled and aluminum ware, in high-priced 
cutlery, in household utensils, and in bath room fix- 
tures will find a ready market in the Lone Star 
State. 

Westward from Abilene you come upon that in- 
determinate region where agriculture, even with 
the aid of dry farming, maintains an uncertain 
fight with a greatly varying, annual rainfall, until 
still further West you find the great cattle ranges 
where only grazing is possible. You cannot ex- 
pect much volume of business here, for men are few, 
though cattle are many. What is wanted must be 
of the best, and price does not cut so much figure as 
quality, or even as taste and fancy. Firearms must 
be of a certain make, and cattle knives of just such 
a pattern. Spending is liberal, even though the buy- 
ers be few—scantiness and stinginess, or even 
economy, do not find much lodgment in the minds 
of buyers on the Great Plains ranges. All things, 
from the scenery to purchasing, are usually on an 
extended scale. 

Intelligence is always a prime factor in purchas- 
ing, and yet it often takes on local bent and color. 

If you were ranking the inhabitants of Ohio and 
Kansas in the scale of understanding and compre- 
hensiveness, you would not find much to choose, yet 
they equally differ and resemble, though Ohio, like 
Alabama, is a state of varied resources while Kan- 
sas has mainly agriculture and grazing. Yet Kan- 
sas manages to consume hardware of much variety, 
though Ohio omits nothing. 

In things distinctly progressive you would find 
Kansas often to the fore, and if you were still on 
your job, you would have your stock of individual 
drinking cups ready there first, for the passage of 
the State law prohibiting the use of the individual 
drinking cup. 

One of the marks of the advancement both in in- 
telligence, good taste, and wealth of a section is the 
disuse of tinware, and the substitution of higher 
grade articles. There is much enamel ware and 
much aluminum ware sold in Ohio in proportion to 
tinware. In Kansas the proportion of tinware is 
greater, but not from the absence of either good 
taste or intelligence, but rather the lack of the 
accumulated wealth that Ohio has and the prev- 
alence of still much frontier life in Kansas, where 
tinware is the only common sense and practicable 
article. But in both states alike you would find it 
well to have full and complete assortments of all 
electric light fixtures, of automobile sundries, and 
the latest devices in plumbing. 

If you went northward to Wisconsin you would 
not have to stray far from the University of Wis- 
consin, in Madison, to realize that your market 
throughout the state must feel the impulse of so 
great an institution. And that in all forms of hard- 
ware you could expect to sell those items that were 
the latest exponents of good taste, skill, and quality. 
So, in effect, if you were the Sherlock Holmes of 
trade, and studied the climate, the natu~al resources, 
the topography of each state, and the trend of 
thought among its people, you would have little 
difficu'ty in knowing where to market each line of 
your innumerable wares. 
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HarpwareE AGE is one of our text books from which we get a great deal of 
information and inspiration. 


S. E. WELCH Dept. Stores, Berea, Ky. 




















Why Sell Oil? 


A Few Profit Facts for Men Who Haven't Stopped to Think 


By PAUL ROSE 


a long time has refused to handle automo- 
bile accessories. 

“T don’t know anything about accessories,” he 
says, “but I do know about garden hose. I sell 
a good many thousand feet of it a year and it 
gives me a profit that I can count on.” 

Doubtless there are other hardware men who 
feel the same way, the chief reason probably 
being that they do not realize the profit they can 
make on automobile accessories. 

Let’s get down to some basis of comparison 
between automobile accessories and some staple 
item of hardware and see what the figures show. 

Let’s take hammers and lubricating oil, for ex- 
ample. Hammers are a staple item of hardware, 
and most hardware men who handle automobile 
accessories sell lubricating oil. Both of these 
articles are easy to figure on. 

Here are some facts about hammers and lubri- 
eating oil as profit-bringers. 

Let us say that a fairly good hammer costs you 
75 cents. If you sell it for $1 you make a profit 
of 25 cents, or 331/83 per cent on your invest- 
ment. This percentage of profit is good, but un- 
fortunately for you a good hammer will last two 
or three years and doubtless a while longer. 


N HARDWARE man of our acquaintance for 


The result is you only make 25 cents in two or 
three years on each of your hammer customers, 
and 100 hammer customers net a profit of only $25. 

At a very conservative estimate a motorist will 
buy an average of 15 gal. of oil a year. 

Let us suppose for a moment that this oil is 
bought in three 5-gal. cans. Let us suppose that 
you buy at a 30 per cent discount, and pay $3.15 
for each 5-gal. can. The list price of this can is 
$4.50 and you, of course, will sell at list prices, 
making a profit of $1.35, or 43 per cent on your 
investment. Allowing three for each motorist, 
you will make a profit of $4.05 per motorist per 
year. 

Fifty automobile owners would buy 150 5-gal. 
cans during a year, giving you a profit on 50 oil 
customers of $202.50, as compared with $25 on 
your hundred hammer customers. 

Such facts as these mean business. 

Garagemen, observers say, are specializing on 
repair work and more and more are coming to 
carry accessories, as an accommodation for their 
customers. The hardware man is a logical auto- 
mobile accessory dealer. If you don’t sell acces- 
sories, why not? 

Don’t these profits interest you? 


Suggestion for a Window Display of Motor Oils 
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A grade for each type of motor 
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Experienced Molorisls Demand 
CORRECT LUBRICATION 
AGrade for Fach Type of Motor 


FronVACUUM OIL COMPANY. Rochester.N.Y. U.S.A. 
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“The Correct Grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloils for Your Car is 


= ‘To Mcel This Demand 
We have had lo Buy 
A Whole Carload ol 
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GARGOYLE MOBILOILS 


HIS window features the arrival of a carload of oil. It is not necessarily a window for the large dealer 
alone, as there are many hardware men in towns with a thousand or less population who are selling more 
than a carload of automobile lubricating oil a year. The large carload sign at the top is made of cloth and 
is sent by the manufacturer to every dealer with his carload order. The three show cards used here bring out 
the demand for correct lubrication and state that you have the correct grade of oil for your customers’ 
cars whatever make they may be 
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William A. Graham, Organizer 


His Knowledge of the Hardware Business Now at the Disposal 
of the U. S. A. 


By Roy F. SouLe 








ILLIE 

V V) GRAHAM, 

born in 
Brooklyn just a 
year before the 
Civil War. 

. Will 
school boy. 

Bill Graham, An- 
napolis Plebe. 

_ Officer Graham, 
graduate of Annap- 
olis Naval acad- 
emy. 

William A. Gra- 

ham, senior part- 

ner John H. 
Graham & Co. 
New York. 

Chief Graham, 
Hardware and 
Metals Branch of Supplies and Equipment, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

That’s his life’s history in a nutshell. 

We have a right to expect big things of Will 
Graham, and he has measured up. His forebears 
were of good fighting stock. John H. Graham, his 
father, who founded the Graham hardware business 
in 1870, organized Company A, Fifth Regiment 
New York ‘Heavy Artillery, and became its cap- 
tain, his father Samuel Graham being colonel of 
the regiment. Both of them served through the 
Civil War. For meritorious service John H. Graham 
was brevetted Lieutenant-Colonel and Samuel 
Graham was brevetted a Brigadier General. 

When Will graduated from Annapolis in ’79, 
he bumped into a field somewhat overcrowded. At 
that time Uncle Sam had more army and navy of- 
ficers than he knew what to do with. After four 
years of active service, Will resigned and entered 
the hardware business. In this field he has been a 
constructive power, but not for one single second 
has he ceased to serve the country that gave him 
his education. 

In affairs related to the present great war and 
preparations for war, W. A. Graham became espe- 
cially active as marshal of the Hardware and Metals 
Division of the Citizens’ Preparedness Parade May 
13, 1916, when 145,000 persons passed the review- 
ing stand. The great success of this movement 
led to parades in ninety-three cities all over the 
U. S. A. in which there were 2,882,000 paraders. 

In recognition of his efficiency in that prelimin- 
ary demonstration, Mr. Graham was made chairman 
of the Hardware, Metals and Allied Trades Divi- 
sion, as it later became, in the recruiting campaign 
for 10,000 additional men for the New York Na- 
tional Guard to put it on a war footing, which be- 
gan in April, 1917. When the canvass for the sec- 
ond Liberty loan began, Mr. Graham was chosen 
chairman of the same committee which had so ener- 
getically served the Government cause previously, 
and led it through a strenuous drive which raised 
$42,218,250 for the loan last October. He also spent 
considerable time in the following months preparing 
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for the third loan which he knew was bound to 
come. 

Early in the present year Mr. Graham was called 
to Washington and is now chief of the Hardware and 
Metals Branch of the Supply and Equipment Divi- 
sion, Quartermaster’s Corps, under Major General 
George W. Goethals, who built the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Graham has organized a staff of experienced 
and tried business men who thoroughly know these 
lines. The purpose is to co-ordinate all orders of 
this character purchased by the National Govern- 
ment, so that his office is likely to become a sort of 
clearing house for the placing of specifications for 
goods of this character, thereby preventing undue 
competition and multiplication of orders by the va- 
rious other similar departments in the U. S. A. 
This method is bound to eliminate much waste and 
delay. 

Will Graham doesn’t know how to mark time. He 
is an organizer and a worker. He is a patriot and 
a plugger. He knows the hardware business as well 
as any man in America, and his full energies are 
being devoted to obtaining the best hardware in the 
quickest way for the boys over there. 

More power to you, Will! We like your gait. 


Batavia Rubber Co. Changes 


ype Batavia Rubber Company, Batavia, N. Y., an- 
nounces changes in the personnel of the company, 
also a change in the location in the New York City 
territory. The new officers of the corporation are 
M. H. Bochow, president; J. A. E. Whyte, vice-president 
and factory superintendent; T. W. Dynan, treasurer; 
R. P. Wilson, assistant treasurer, and S. J. Bailey, 
secretary. The department of sales is handled by 
Alexandre J. Dueth, manager of sales; E. E. Boisse- 
vain and Mr. F. Perry, assistant managers. 

Their new location in New York City is in the Buick 
Building, 1731 Broadway, which they use as a sales 
room, and executive offices at 18 East Forty-first Street. 
The company is manufacturing pneumatic tires and 
tubes. . 


New Member Added to Staff 


Kiar Gillette Rubber Co. has recently added to its 
staff Edward Hutchens, vice-president and consulting 
engineer. Mr. Hutchens was formerly supervising en- 
gineer of the Federal Rubber Company, holding this 
position almost from the organization of the company. 
He is president of the State S. A. E. and a recognized 
authority on rubber machinery. The Gillette Co. has 
made additions to its factory machinery and buildings 
which will increase its capacity from 500 to 1000 tires 
per day and its tubes from 600 to practically 2000 daily. 


Ralph B. Paull Appointed 


HE Penn Hardware Company, locks and builders 


hardware, Reading, Pa., announce that Ralph B. 
Paull has been appointed sales representative with head- 
quarters at Chicago. Mr. Paull, who succeeds Hugh 
B. Speed, has been associated with this company for 
the past eight years in many departments of the fac- 
tory and office, and is deemed peculiarly fitted by his 
knowledge of builders’ hardware and its manufacture 
to serve in his new capacity. 
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Arkansas Dealers Meet 


Nineteenth Annual Convention Hears Some Able Addresses Whose 
Constructive Ideas Arouse Enthusiasm 


held its nineteenth annual convention in 

Little Rock, -Ark., on May 7, 8 and 9. From 
the standpoint of constructive work this meeting 
was unquestionably the most successful in the 
history of the association. The new and changed 
conditions brought about through the war made it 
very important that the retail hardware dealers 
familiarize themselves with the prevailing condi- 
tions in order that they might keep up their previ- 
ous standard of merchandising. 

The convention was called to order by the 
singing of “America,” after which Dr. Philip Cone 
Fletcher made the invocation. Mayor C. E. Tay- 
lor, former secretary of the Association, extended 
the address of welcome in behalf of the city. He 
was followed by a response by E. E. Mitchell in 
behalf of the active members and W. O. Harde- 
man in behalf of the associate members. 

Dr. W. E. Taylor, director of soil culture, of 
Deere & Co., Moline, Ill., delivered a very impor- 
tant address along agricultural lines. By virtue 
of Dr. Taylor’s peculiar experience in agricul- 
tural conditions, his address was enthusiastically 
received. He emphasized the fact that because 
of the enormous demands upon this country, 
there could be no possibility of an overproduc- 
tion and he urged that the farmers of Arkansas 
be encouraged to increase their productions to 
the limit. 

At the afternoon session on Tuesday Tom John- 
son of Newport, Ark., read a well prepared paper 
on the question of “Turnovers.” He emphasized 
the fact that too many merchants lose sight of this 
important factor in their business and as a re- 
sult keep too many dead goods in stock. 

George L. Turner of St. Louis delivered a very 
instructive speech on the implement situation, and 
in view of the present implement conditions, his 
speech was intensely interesting to the associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Thompson of the American Steel & Wire 
Co., of Chicago, Ill., addressed the convention on 
the wire and steel situation. The information he 
imparted to the Arkansas merchants was highly 
appreciated. 

Hamp Williams, Federal Food Administrator 
for Arkansas and past president of the Arkansas 
Retail Hardware Association, addressed the con- 
vention on food production and food conservation. 
Mr. Williams, during the nine months that he has 
acted as Food Administrator, having perfected one 
of the best organizaticns in the United States, his 
speech was well received. He stated that the pa- 
triotic citizens of Arkansas had turned in excess 
quantities of flour to the amount of 37,000 bar- 
rels. 


T ix Arkansas Retail Hardware Association 


105 Stars on Service Flag 


A’ the afternoon session a service flag was pre- 
sented, which contained 105 stars, represent- 
ing the boys who are now in the service. It was 
presented in an able speeech by Hugh D. Hart of 
Little Rock. The response was made by H. S. 
Stevens of Gurdon, Ark. 

On the second day of the convention, H. P. 
Sheets, secretary of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, Argos, Ind., addressed the con- 
vention and ably presented his charts with refer- 
ence to the survey which he has recently made 
among the retail hardware merchants of the coun- 
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try. He emphasized very earnestly the necessity 
of every merchant ascertaining the facts pertain- 
ing to his business; he must know as never be- 
fore what it costs him to do business and he 
must prevent the leaks which are sapping the very 
life out of his profits. The Association was in- 
tensely interested in the address of Mr. Sheets 
and unquestionably his trip to Arkansas this year 
will prove of great benefit. 

Mr. J. R. Todd of Deere & Co., Moline, Ill., ad- 
dressed the convention on the question of farm 
machinery as it is viewed to-day by the manufac- 
turers and as it affects the jobbers and retailers. 
He went into detail and explained why the Pri- 
ority Board at Washington had placed farm ma- 
chinery as a third item on the list. He pointed 
out the absolute necessity of a continuation of 
the manufacturing of war machinery in order that 
the efficiency of the war program might not be 
hindered. He made one of the ablest speeches 
ever made at a convention in Arkansas and was 
enthusiastically received. 

The following officers were elected: H.S. Stev- 
ens, Gurdon, Ark., president; M. A. Sowell, Pig- 
gott, Ark., vice-president; Grover T. Owens, Little 
Rock, Ark., secretary. Executive Committee: T. 
W. Johnson, Newport, Ark.; Ernest Wingfield, 
Hope, Ark.; John Henry Morgan, Camden, Ark.; 
E. H. Dunaway, Morrilton, Ark.; and C. W. Han- 
kins, Jr., Warren, Ark. 


Brooklyn Hardware Dealers’ Meeting 


| 'y a meeting of the Brooklyn Hardware Dealers’ 
Association, Thursday evening, May 9, George 
H. Richards, chairman of the Hardware, Metals and 
Allied Trades Division of the Rainbow Division, which 
solicited subscriptions for the third Liberty loan, deliv- 
ered a very interesting and informing address on the 
work of the committeee during the second and third 
loans, and also during the enlistment campaign for the 
New York Guard. Mr. Richards told of the enthusiasm 
in the trade toward the loan, and praised the good work 
of his assistants, the members of the committee, the 
hardware salesmen who placed the bonds, and the corps 
of young ladies who did the stenographic and type- 
writing work every evening for three weeks. He also 
spoke of the amount raised, totalling at least $61,800,- 
000, which placed the hardware committee first in the 
industrial committees. Mr. Richards asked association 
support for the Red Cross campaign and also for the 
forthcoming Liberty loan. A rising vote of thanks 
was given Mr. Richards not only for his splendid ad- 
dress, but for the great work he directed for the hard- 
ware and allied trades throughout. 

Letters were read acknowledging the Association’s 
subscriptions to the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Knights of Columbus. A motion was made to include 
the Salvation Army in the list of activities to be helped 
by the Association treasury. 

Arrangements were made for the annual automobile 
outing July 17, and it was voted to donate $1 of each 
ticket sold to a fund that would be given to war char- 
ities. 

H. A. Cornell, new chairman of the Question Box 
Committee, was very active. His ready replies and 
quick wit made an extremely interesting feature of this 
part of the meeting. Many trade questions were dis- 
cussed with much profit to members. 

There was an application for membership from a 
Manhattan retailer anxious to join the Brooklyn Asso- 
ciation, but it was finally unanimously agreed to limit 
the membership to Brooklyn and Long Island dealers 
carrying a stock of goods. 
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Shaking Hands in Chicsite 


People Seen and Things Observed on a Quick Trip to the Big Town 


By Roy F. SOULE 


T was sweltering hot when we pulled out of 
the Grand Central Station in New York on the 
afternoon of May 7. I had made the train by 

the skin of my teeth, and after I had disentangled 
myself from a couple of grips, a camera and a few 
cannon shells, which are war time traveling com- 
panions, I mopped my face and looked around. 
There were five soldiers in the car and a coach 
full just behind. You can’t travel and forget that 
we are in the big fight. 

As we sped along the Hudson, trimmed with its 
summer green, I quickly forgot the weather man 
and enjoyed the sights. A steamer here and there 
puffing its way against the current or gliding 
easily with it. Tug boats with their great barges 
of red bricks in tow. Along the banks of the lower 
Hudson are dozens of great brick yards manufac- 
turing the millions of bricks that go into the 
buildings of the metropolis. 

West Point, with its castlelike walls, caused a 
rush to the windows on the river side. Then the 
great steel bridge at Poughkeepsie. A freight 
train half way across looked like a toy traveling 
on a thread. Then we came to the ice house part 
of the Hudson. Scores of mammoth ice houses 
dot the banks and in the winter months these 
plants are beehives of activity. To-day they are 
banked with green foliage awaiting the time when 
their contents will battle with midsummer heat 
over suffering humanity. 

Night found us steaming into Albany, capital 
of the Empire State. Bed—an upper. You can’t 
hold lowers until train time these days and every 
passenger coach is filled to capacity. Oh! yes, I 
had dinner. The railroads patriotically advise on 
their menus that they will not use wheat until 
Sept. 1. They fairly blaze with food conservation 
signs, and the waiters are badged with Hoover- 
ized buttons, but in spite of it all they charge 10 
cents for two small slices of war bread. Shades 
of night—I can remember when pie was a nickel 
a slice! 

Gary and Its Mills 


I WOKE up just outside of Gary, Ind. Steel mills, 

furnaces, sheet mills, blasts, fabricating plants, 
There are miles of steel mills of vari- 
If Kaiser Bill could have been induced 


pig iron. 
ous kinds. 
to visit the steel mills at Gary before he went 
mad he might have had brains enough to keep 
Uncle Sam out of the war. Over the entrance of 
every one of these great plants were Liberty Loan 
signs. Gary continues to grow. When I came 
East eight years ago it was but a cluster of cot- 
tages in the sand dunes. Now it’s a city. A long 
splendidly paved street with the most modern 
lighting system was ours for a peek as we rolled 


If you ever go to Gary, visit the People’s 
Hardware Store. It’s one of the best in America. 

Chicago—Brush you off, sir? My brush with 
the colored gentleman was one-sided. He came 
out best. 

Lew Soule, Western Editor of HARDWARE AGE, 
met me at the train. He is the chap who writes 
those Chicago market reports. I asked him to 
show me how he got all the news and a busy day 
was the result. 


past. 


We visited Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. I have 
been in this great wholesale house many times, but 
never when it was so spick and span. Their sample 
rooms look like show windows. The place is literally 
filled with display suggestions for retailers. No hard- 
ware man has any conception of the breadth of the 
hardware industry until he has visited one of the big 
Western jobbing houses. Hibbard’s, as it is commonly 
known in Chicago, is an eye opener. I was impressed 
with the number of young men holding big jobs. They 
don’t wait until a man gets one foot in the grave and 
another on a banana peel before they give him responsi- 
bilities in Chicago. 


Harry MacRae and His Laugh 


HEN I visited Harry MacRae of the Reading Hard- 

ware Company. Harry’s laugh is as contagious as 
sunshine. You can hear him anywhere in the loop, and 
it’s a business builder. Harry was thin when he went 
to Chicago a few years ago, but he has a great boarding 
house and shows it. He knows the builders’ hardware 
from the ground up and has written some great stories 
for me. After getting his promise to write another, I 
drifted over to Vere Martin. Great old chap, Vere. 
Fifty-nine years old the other day and getting pretty 
gray, but vigorous. Say, that old steam engine hasn’t 
a loose bolt in his make-up! Easily the most popu- 
lar hardware man in Chicago and deservedly so. He is 
the man who made the Chicago Hardware Club and, 
believe me, it’s some club. He has a new office up on a 
balcony, just above a very busy street. Hasn’t fin- 
ished furnishing it yet, but if the walls to be trimmed 
are decked with paintings like the one he was just hang- 
ing as I came in—keep away, boys, keep away! She 
was dressed in some birthday suit. 

Then I went over to see George Totten, City Ticket 
Agent of the Rock Island Railway. George knows 
more about railroad tickets than any two men I know. 
From him I learned that the Rock Island went 100 per 
cent strong on the Third Liberty Loan. Think of it! 
Every man. woman and child working for a great rail- 
road, men in the offices, on the train, on the sections, all 
from the greatest to the smallest, owners of Liberty 
bonds. Some railroad crew, that. It’s me for the 
Rock Island when their road can be used. 

Al Vayo, Eclipse Mfg. Co.—I met him on the street 
It was still hot, and we retired to the Hardware Club. 
I knew Al when he was poor. I can easily remember 
when his spark plug business was of retail proportions, 
but no more. Al says the average buyer is a funny 
proposition. Showed me letters he wrote the trade last. 
fall almost begging them to buy and predicting the pres- 
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Chart for Tire Sales 


ICHAEL & BRO., Paducah, Ky., send a chart 

which shows the method they employ in record- 
ing their tire sales. It shows at a glance the sum- 
mary of the year’s tire business. It is of great 
value to study the “peaks” and “valleys” in regard 
to advertising, special sales efforts, price changes, 
and local conditions. Everything that affected sales 
is noted on the chart, so that the “causes and ef- 
fects” are always available, giving valuable informa- 
tion for the guidance of future efforts. 

The chart is also used as a guide in keeping up 
stock. It shows the monthly sales and the number 
of tires sold as to kinds or makes. On another sheet 
the monthly sales as to sizes are charted. When an 
order is placed the amount is first determined, de- 
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pending upon the month, price conditions, etc. Then 
the information on the chart is used to determine 
what amounts to order regarding kinds or makes, 
and similarly regarding sizes. 

On a separate sheet the sales lines for year after 
year are charted in different colors (black line for 
1915, red 1916, green 1917). This shows what has 
been done from one year to the other; and obvi- 
ously information obtained over a period of years 
is more authentic than that of a single year. 

The data for the chart is easily obtained, as there 
is a ticket on each tire (put on by the manufac- 
turer), and when the sale is made this ticket is 
sent to the office. At the end of the month the 
tickets are counted and the information tabulated. 

They use a card-index system to keep their stock 
list and individual sale record. 

“We find that this system gives complete infor- 
mation regarding our tire business, and helps to 
keep a fresher and better assorted stock at a mini- 
mum expenditure,” says a letter from the firm. 


Elevated to Presidency 


BALDWIN & CO., Ltd., New Orleans, La., an- 

* nounce the elevation to the presidency of Mr. 

G. B. Baldwin, former vice-president, succeeding Mr. 

H. F. Baldwin, who has resigned all business cares in 

order to be free to take a much-needed and desired rest 
for the benefit of his health. 


Saving 60 Per Cent 


ERE is a letter which F. J. Thielman, president of 

the Thielman Hardware Co. of St. Cloud, Minn., 
is sending out to his customers. “It is doing good 
work,” he writes. 

The letter was composed some time ago and the 
prices he names may have undergone changes since 
then, but the idea behind the whole is sound and 
thoughtful. 

“Dear Friend: You wouldn’t think of taking $8 
or $10 in change, scattering it about your farm and 
leave it there to be covered with leaves, snow, dust 
and dirt, eventually to lose it entirely? No, of course 
you would not, but you think nothing of throwing from 
one place to another your partly used axes, mattocks, 
picks, shovels, spades, scoops, rakes, hoes, forks, ham- 
mers, hatchets, etc., especially the ones with broken 
handles. Now just stop and think how many of these 
tools you have in the various buildings, and possibly in 
the back yard on your place that would answer every 
purpose of a new one if they had new handles in them. 
Handles do not cost much. We will take for example 
a four-tine strapped manure fork which at present is 
worth $1.05; a new handle for it would cost 30 cents. 
This is such a common item on the farm. You no doubt 
have several of them lying around for want of new 
handles. If you are not equipped to put a handle in 
yourself you can have it done for 10 or 15 cents, thus 
saving about 70 cents over the price of a new fork. 

“By this time you will probably say to yourself, 
‘Thielman is talking against his own interest.’ No, he 
is not, for we have handles for just this purpose, but 
the mere selling of handles is not the point we: are 
trying to bring out; you will get it later. 

“The difference between the price of a handle and a 
new fork can be used to buy some other items. If 
every farmer would take an inventory of all the tools 
he has about the place that could be used with such 
repairs as we suggest there would be thousands of 
dollars to be spent for other things. Such tools as 
axes, mattocks and picks, those that have been dis- 
carded not only on account of having no handles on 
them, but because they are blunt or broken out to some 
extent, take them to your blacksmith, have them drawn 
out and tempered. For such work as splitting wood, 
grubbing and brushing they will answer every purpose 
of a new one. This will cost you from 40 to 50 cents. 
A new ax at present is worth $1.25, showing a saving 
which is worth considering. 

“The writer visited a farmer friend this fall and 
while walking about the place noticed-a shovel and an 
ax lying in the yard, both of these were with broken 
handles. The shovel was in first-class shape and the 
ax with a little grinding could be put+in good shape for 
chopping. I said to my friend, ‘Why don’t you put 
new handles in these tools?’ 

“*Oh, it doesn’t pay,’ was his reply (not realizing 
that tools have advanced about 100 per cent). So I 
told him what new tools of this kind were worth now 
and what the probable cost would be to have new 
handles put in them. John saw the point, or rather 
what he could save, so he picked them up and we went 
to the granary. John had evidently been thinking 
pretty fast, for when he opened the granary door he 
said, ‘Here are five forks in the same fix. They are 
absolutely worthless to me in this condition.’ He sug- 
gested that I take them to town and have new handles 
put in them, which I did. I took them to a repair shop, 
had them all repaired (the ax, shovel and five forks) at 
a total cost of $3.15, and for all purposes were just as 
good as new. 

“To replace these same tools with new ones would 
represent an expenditure of $7.15, a saving of nearly 
60 per cent. Saving of this kind in these times is 
splendid patriotism. Our Uncle Sam is in need of all 
the steel he can get. We are engaged in the greatest 
war the world has ever known and let us hope it will 
be the last one. We can all help to this end if we will 
conserve on such things that are necessary for the 
carrying on of this gigantic conflict. Steel is one of 
the most important of metals, thus making it our most 
patriotic duty to save it wherever we can. The war 
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will make a tremendous drain on all of our resources, 
so each and every one of us must by extraordinary 
effort add to the resources in every possible way by 
conserving and preventing waste in any form. Let us 
all do our bit by repairing the things which can still 
be used. Be patriotic! Conserve! For when you con- 
serve you are helping Uncle Sam, and when you are 
helping him you are helping yourself. 

“Think it over. 

“Very truly yours, 
“THIELMAN HbDwWE. Co. 
“F, J. Thielman, Pres. 

“P. S.: If you are not equipped to do your own 
repairing bring in your tools and we will have it done 
for you.” 


Monthly Folder Got Results 


S. CURTIS, proprietor of the Miller Tire Shop 

e of Meridan, Miss., had been handling tires for 
some time before he took on a line of accessories. 
When he did branch out, however, he decided to let 
the public know about it and to keep them informed 
of each new item in stock, of fresh goods, etc. 

To do this he got out a neat handbill in the shape 
of a four-page folder each month. In this he called 
attention to particularly seasonable goods. Often he 
offered special bargains for a certain week in the 
month. In this bulletin, also, he was able to talk in 
a direct, friendly way to the people in his city. 

He made a special effort to get the women’s interest 
in his accessories by appealing to their thriftiness. He 
pointed out that tires, if taken good care of, would give 
longer service than tires allowed to run with little cuts 
and holes in them. He got their interest in repair 
materials and accessories by showing them that money 
saved in this way could be used for other purposes in 
the family. 

By this system of monthly bulletins he has kept his 
accessory department before the public. His sales have 
increased until his accessories and repair materials 
have become an important part of the business. 


Joseph Dixon Co. Election 


HE stockholders of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany recently held their annual and regular meet- 
ing. The following directors and officers were elected: 
Directors, George T. Smith, George E. Long, William G. 
Bumsted, Edward L. Young, J. H. Schermerhorn, Harry 
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Dailey and Robert E. Jennings. Officers, George T, 
Smith, president; George E. Long, vice-president; J. H, 
Schermerhorn, vice-president; Harry Dailey, secretary; 
William Koester, treasurer; Albert Norris, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 

Of the 20,000 shares of stock 19,379 were voted. A 
number of shares are held by estates, the executors of 
which do not feel at liberty to vote in an election. The 
report made by President Smith, and his remarks on 
the business of the company, were received by the large 
number of stockholders present as most satisfactory, 

The American Graphite Company, incorporated under 
the laws of the State of New York, is a subsidiary of 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, and its annual 
election was held on the same day as that of the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company’s, and resulted in an election 
of the following officers: George T. Smith, president; 
George E. Long, vice-president; J. H. Schermerhorn, 
treasurer; Harry Dailey, secretary. 

The directorate is the same as that of the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company. 


Personal and Other Mention 


RoBERT T. PARKER, for the past five years general 
manager of Feeny Bros., Ltd., of Grenada, B. W. L., 
has sailed for England to open a branch office in Lon- 
don for the Charles H. Brown Paint Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The Brown Forwarding & Export Company, 
a subsidiary of the Brown Paint Company, will also be 
represented in London by Mr. Parker. 

THE SOUTHALL-HUSTON COMPANY of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has become manufacturer’s agent covering 
Southern territory for the Grabe Automatic Washer 
Company, Inc., 15 West Forty-fourth Street, New 
York City, which makes the Simplex automatic clothes 
washer. 

E. C. PecK, superintendent of the Cleveland Twist 
Drill Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed a 
Lieutenant Colonel in the Engineering Bureau of the 
Ordnance Department. He will have charge of the 
gauges used in the production of munitions and kindred 
materials for this department. 

H. W. BADENHAUSEN, who for the past year was 
general manager of the Warnola Manufacturing Co., 
New York City, until a fire destroyed their quarters, 
has joined the New Era Spring & Specialty Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., in a similar capacity and as treasurer 
of the company. 
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Unusually attractive tire and accessory window by the Kelley Hardware Co., Duluth, Minn. 
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Pond lilies and 


potted plants are employed to strike a contrasting note. The dainty flowers add a grace and charm to a window 


that might otherwise seem lacking in life. 


The result is that nobody can pass such a display without stopping 
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Preparing for Foreign Trade 


S. DEMAREST of Greene, Tweed & Company, 

* 109 Duane Street, New York, also vice-president 
of the American Manufacturers’ Export Association 
and chairman of its membership committee, has ex- 
pressed sound views pertaining to the urgent need 
among manufacturers, as a class, of specialized educa- 
tion, through which to successfully develop foreign 
trade, particularly in the after-the-war period. 

It is true that there are manufacturers in the hard- 
ware, metals and allied trades who have been doing a 
large export business for decades, both direct and 
through commission houses, in the best manner, but 
relatively they are a minority and much in the same 
category as the United States Senator who once said, 
“What have we to do with abroad?” 

Mr. Demarest, having spent many years in export 
business, has traveled frequently and extensively in 
Europe and is well qualified to advise. He deplores the 
common indifference of such a large proportion of 
manufacturers who should make a specific study of this 
particular situation and be thoroughly prepared for the 
stiffest, world-wide, economic contest they have ever 
faced. This competition will be not alone from hard- 
pressed individual manufacturers overseas endeavoring 
to recuperate losses, but as foreign trade will often be 
their main reliance commercially, they will be backed 
by powerful governments, particularly the German, as 
so long in the past, and also by the English and French. 
To-day there are too many American manufacturers 
glutted with war business, much of which is only tem- 
porary, who are living in a fool’s paradise. 


Need Educational Course 


M® DEMAREST says there are occasionally some 
who are getting ready to make a bid for trade 
after the war, but that many are indifferent and need 
a critical educational course to fit them for the task 
of undertaking a preparatory campaign for export 
business. 

He emphasizes the point that manufacturers must 
first have the inclination to go after foreign trade. 
Then they should learn how to go about it successfully 
with the least amount of lost motion. Obviously the 
conditions are not the same for all businesses. At 
present, he says, there is a lack of interest and corre- 
spondingly a dearth of enthusiasm. Occasionally some 
member of the American Manufacturers’ Export Asso- 
ciation resigns because too busy to consider these mat- 
ters now, adding that present business absorbs most of 
his time without worrying concerning an invasion of 
international fields. 

Therefore, not having the desire to go after the busi- 
ness, such men have not been drilled and grilled into 
seeing the vital necessity for so doing. But to succeed 
such a campaign must be planned and organized sys- 
tematically, exercising considerable trade vision in fore- 
casting the business of future years and conditions. 

Mr. Demarest said: “You may hardly believe it, but 
some of our manufacturers are really in the kinder- 
garten stage and have not reached the fundamentals 
yet of planning a campaign for foreign trade after the 
war. Ask them about trade acceptances and banking 
methods of the right kind, such as are used by Euro- 
pean firms, and they will plead ignorance, saying they 
are perfectly content to sell their goods f.o.b. They 
have been so accustomed to their own methods here 
that they do not comprehend that in order to compete 
with foreign firms, long and well established, success- 
fully, it is mandatory to use up-to-date methods for the 
transaction of export business. American manufac- 
turers are full of energy, but believing too much in 
doing business on the ‘hop-skip and jump’ method, they 
do not always realize the necessity of following a care- 
fully laid plan of preparation to secure foreign trade. 


Others Are Preparing 


HE British are doing it now, as always, and the 
German trader is even now planning it in a more 
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intensive way than ever. He is preparing plans for 
the future calmly and collectedly, and will not allow 
any one or any event to move him a jot from executing 
his plans, which will be ready for action when the war 
is over. What is needed by the American manufac- 
turer is first a proper frame of mind, and then an edu- 
cation as to what to do. 

The American Manufacturers’ Export Association, 
160 Broadway, New York, is doing a great deal to help 
such inquiries in various ways. Through the opportunity 
members have of meeting and comparing notes on the 
trade situation, and the information the association can 
offer, with its conferences, bulletins and public meetings 
of an educational character, a great deal can be accom- 
plished. 

Summed up, it means first desire, then education, 
followed by vigorous preparation in a proper way to 
secure trade abroad. 


Rousing the Spirit of Franklin 


ISS MARY A. TIERNEY, bookkeeper for the 

Franklin Hardware Co., Philadelphia, tells this 
entertaining story of last-minute Liberty Loan work 
among the members of her concern: 

“We, the Franklin Hardware Company, became 
known by this name. on May 1. Formerly we were 
known as Hardware Merchants Association. There 
was a very limited time given to our manager, Mr. 
Jared W. Brainard, to make, or cause to have made, 
the necessary changes. 

“Suffice to say, everything was done. The charter 
from Harrisburg was in our possession and he and his 
co-workers were ready, when the ’phone rang on May 1, 
to reply, ‘Franklin Hardware Company.’ 

“During this busy period for us, the hardware men 
were also busy getting subscriptions for the Third 
Liberty Loan, but for some reason we were overlooked 
as a body. 

“Our members, who are now our stockholders, as 
individuals were approached and subscribed, but it was 
not until the eleventh hour that the real spirit of 
Benjamin Franklin came over the wire. 

“One of the stockholders ’phoned to me for his in- 
debtedness, as he was preparing to subscribe all he 
could to the Liberty Loan. I gave him the information 
asked for, and then asked how much would he give me 
for a subscription to be credited to the Franklin Hard- 
ware Company. 

“He said it was all promised, but why didn’t I ask 
before, etc. I explained why, and got one subscription 
for one $100 bond from him. Between times I kept 
the wires so busy (even Franklin would have been 
pleased) that the day’s end brought $1,900 more for 
our country... Every man had already subscribed all 
he thought his finances would permit, but just as a 
little encouragement they ‘came across’ with another 
hurdred or fifty.” 


Baseball supplies window by Baker, Murray & Imbrie, 

Inc., New York. A telling feature is the poster in the 

back, which imparts action and vigor to the entire 
window. This is a display worth studying 
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WASHINGTON, May 138, 1918. 
ECRETARY McADOO has thrown a monkey 
S wrench into the Congressional machine, which 
had been speeded up with a view to an early 
adjournment. The Secretary wants Congress to 
pass another revenue bill before it quits, which 

would prolong the session at least until October. 
The leaders of the two houses object strenuously 
to this plan. They don’t think it is necessary to pro- 
vide more revenue before next December, and they 
are anxious to get into the coming Congressional 

campaign. 

During the past week the movement for an early 
adjournment has taken very definite shape. In 
both House and Senate the maiority leaders have 


given notice that every effort will be made to com- 


plete the legislative program by July 1. The mi- 
nority leaders have pledged their hearty support, 
and a gentlemen’s agreement has been made that 
there shall be no filibustering and no partisan oppo- 
sition to meritorious war measures. 

And now comes Secretary McAdoo with a demand 
that a bill should be rushed through before adjourn- 
ment providing at least two billion dollars addi- 
tional revenue by raising the taxes on incomes and 
excess profits, imposing a consumption tax on tea, 
coffee, sugar, etc., and otherwise adding to the bur- 
den of the war. So strong is the Congressional 
protest against this project that the matter has 
been laid before the President, who will serve as 
umpire between the Secretary of the Treasury and 
Congress. 

Whatever the outcome, there is certain to be an- 
other revenue law before the Sixty-fifth Congress 
closes next March, but the leaders believe that if 
the President will call the House and Senate to- 
gether immediately after the elections in November 
the necessary legislation can be provided before 
final adjournment. 


Tin Situation More Critical 


HE tin situation daily grows more interesting. 

It also is becoming more critical, and forehanded 
business men can afford to watch its most minute 
developments. 

During the past week Queen Wilhelmina of Hol- 
land has handed Uncle Sam a Roland for his Oliver. 
She has put a practical embargo on shipments of 
tin, and although she explains that she may not en- 
force it strictly against the United States, she is 
holding it back as a trump card and may sweep 
the deck with it at any moment. 

The requirement for tin for this country for 
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1918 is about 90,000 tons, exclusive of about 12,000 
tons required for war purposes. To meet this we 
have in sight about 74,000 tons, including about 
16,000 tons which we have counted upon getting 
from the Dutch East Indies to supplement the 
amount doled out to us by England. 

When President Wilson ordered the seizure of 
some 60 Dutch ships in American harbors for war 
purposes, he aroused the dander of the little Dutch 
Queen and she immediately issued an edict that 
thereafter licenses would be required for the ex- 
portation from the Dutch East Indies of tin, quinine 
and certain other products. 


What Wilhelmina Said to Wilhelm 

HEN the German Kaiser threatened on one 

occasion to invade Holland, Queen Wilhelmina 
looked him squarely in the eye and retorted: “Your 
Majesty’s soldiers are not tall enough to march 
through Holland,” a neat little way of conveying to 
Wilhelm an intimation that if the German soldiers 
entered her domain she would open the dikes and 
drown them out. 

The Queen has plenty of spunk and she showed it 
when she imposed a license requirement on exports 
of tin, for obviously it will be a small matter for 
the Dutch Government to refuse to ship tin to the 
United States until we have straightened out the 
tangle over those 60 vessels. 

Anyhow, our tin supply is in considerable danger 
and the various conservation organizations in Wash- 
ington are making some close figures as to what shall 
be done to beat the situation. The Commercial 
Economy Board figures that all consumers of tin, 
except for the most imperative war purposes, must 
whittle down their requirements at least 25 per 
cent. 

Big savings can be made in many ways. Tin cans 
have not yet been limited to food purposes exclu- 
sively, but that is likely to be done in the near 
future. Babbit metal now contains from 5 to 89 
per cent of tin and can be standardized in two or 
three grades so as to save a very large proportion 
of its most valuable ingredient. Commercial solder 
is now about 50 per cent tin, but it is claimed that 
the tin content can be cut to 40 per cent, and per- 
haps even to 30 per cent, without reducing its 
quality. 

How About Those Tin Cans? 
i ee question as to what restrictions are to be 
placed on tin cans, which interests every hard- 
ware man, will rest for the present at least with 
the Conservation Committee appointed by the Sec- 
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retary of Commerce a year ago, but if we have any 


difficulty in getting that tin from the Dutch East , 


Indies, the War Trade Board may take the whole 
matter in charge. So far as food containers go 
there will be no cutting down and the Government 
is pledged to see that domestic canners, as well as 
the big commercial vegetable and fruit packing con- 
cerns, are fully supplied. 

When it comes to paints, every effort will be made 
to induce manufacturers to use wooden packages, 
to reduce the number of colors, and to cut out the 
little packages which absorb almost as much tin 
as those containing twice as much paint. The Com- 
mercial Economy Board has figured that a gallon of 
paint put up in a line of packages running from a 
half gallon down to two ounces requires twice the 
tin necessary for a one-gallon package. This is a 
good tip to the buyer as well as the seller and 
should be a first-class selling argument to induce 
your customers to purchase larger packages, for, 
of course, every sensible man or woman knows that 
the cost of the container is in the price, although, 
like the drummer’s suit of clothes in his expense 
bill, it may not be clearly apparent. 


After the Gold Leaf Manufacturers 


T= Federal Trade Commission, which these 

days is as busy as a whole hive of bees, is after 
the Gold Leaf Manufacturers’ Association, charging 
that there has been an undue enhancement in the 
price of leaf as the result of “agreements, under- 
standings and concerted action by the firms com- 
posing the membership of the association.” The 
association is said by the Commission to be very 
comprehensive and to include within its membership 
a large majority of the concerns engaged in the man- 
ufacture of gold leaf in the United States. 

According to the Commission, these concerns 
pool their surplus products in accordance with an 
agreement and export them, selling this surplus 
abroad at a less price than similar goods are sold 
for at the same time in the United States. The ef- 
fect of this practice, the Commission charges, is to 
curtail the supply for the domestic market and re- 
strain the competition which naturally would re- 
sult in this country from the competitive sale of 
the surplus product. The general effect is alleged to 
be injurious to the public in that it permits the 
manufacturers to increase and control prices in all 
sections. 

The manufacturers will have thirty days in which 
to answer the charges and if the explanations offered 
are not satisfactory, the Commission will set a date 
for a hearing. 


Coupon Distribution 


HE Federal Trade Commission has recently em- 
barked on a new field of investigation, having 
undertaken a crusade against manufacturers and 
merchants who employ coupons to stimulate the sale 
of their goods. The matter. is one of great interest 
to retailers in all lines and will be followed with 
close attention. 

There is no federal statute prohibiting the use of 
coupons or gift certificates of any kind in connec- 
tion with the sale of merchandise, although in many 
of the States there are prohibitory or restrictive 
statutes, some of which have been sustained by the 
United States Supreme Court. The Commission, 
however, is invoking the federal anti-lottery law in 
support of its campaign and if it can prove its 
charges it will make a lot of trouble for the parties 
who have been served with complaints. 

While the Commission does not question the right 
of a manufacturer or dealer to use coupons to inter- 
est buyers in merchandise, it takes the position that 
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if all the coupons are not of absolutely equal value, 
such an element of chance is injected into the tran- 
saction as to bring it within the scope of the anti- 
lottery laws. In certain specific instances coupons 
have been identified as having different values and 
complaints have been lodged against 23 concerns 
that the distribution of these certificates is deter- 
mined by chance or lot in violation of Section 5 of 
the Federal Trade Commission act. 


Congress Has Refused This Legislation 


HE outcome of these cases is of extraordinary 

interest because of the fact that Congress for 
years has steadily refused all appeals to enact legis- 
lation forbidding the use of coupons and has even 
gone so far as to repeal statutes previously enacted 
forbidding the packing of coupons with merchan- 
dise subject to internal revenue tax and, therefore, 
peculiarly within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government. Many States also have refused to pass 
anti-coupon laws, and the Supreme Court, in hold- 
ing certain State laws to be constitutional, has said 
in effect that the question as to whether the use of 
coupons and other similar gift schemes is legiti- 
mate is a matter for the States to determine. If 
local sentiment is opposed to such methods of mer- 
chandising it can find expression in State laws, but 
where the sentiment is not sufficiently strong no 
prohibition will be provided. 

As the result of this decision anti-coupon crusades 
have been started in several States but in some of 
the most important States there is no disposition 
to interfere with these practices. In view of these 
facts, therefore, manufacturers and merchants will 
be much interested to know whether the Federal 
Trade Commission, acting under the authority con- 
ferred upon it by the law by which it was created, 
will be able to do what Congress has refused to do 
by specific enactment. 


Interest in Price Maintenance 


HERE has been a tremendous revival of interest 

in the Stevens’ price-maintenance bill as the 
result of the order issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission last week in the Chester Kent case and 
the pointed suggestion by the Commission that the 
lack of a rational statute légalizing price fixing 
could easily be met if the business men of the coun- 
try would appeal to Congress. Nothing that has 
happened since Representative Stevens first brought 
his measure forward has given this movement such 
an impetus. ° 

Experts of the Commission are still working on 
the draft of a bill which is likely to form the basis 
of a measure to be urged upon the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce as a sub- 
stitute for the pending draft of the Stevens’ meas- 
ure. It is not likely that the Commission will cause 
the bill to be intreduced as an administration meas- 
ure, but inasmuch as the advice of the Commission 
will, undoubtedly, be sought directly or indirectly, 
an opportunity will be afforded its members to ex- 
plain their views and to indicate their approval of 
the draft prepared by them, but introduced by some 
member of the House selected especially for the 
purpose. 

How the early adjournment at which Congress 
is now aiming will affect the chances of a price 
maintenance bill cannot be accurately estimated 
at this time. The friends of the measure, how- 
ever, will not stand in the way of an early ad- 
journment but will count confidently upon put- 
ting the bill through before the end of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress on March 4, next. 
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Extending the Rural Motor Express 


The rural motor truck express service, to which 
I recently called your attention, is being rapidly 
extended, and retail merchants are taking advan- 
tage of the facilities it offers for the delivery of 
their goods to their customers in the suburbs of 
towns and cities and in the rural districts. For 
once the retailers appear to have put one over on 
the mail-order houses, for up to the present time 
the latter have not succeeded in developing a sys- 
tem by which to take advantage of this new method 
of distribution. 

The rural motor truck express service is being 
boosted by the Council of National Defense prim- 
arily in the interest of the producer and consumer 
of farm products. Incidentally, the council has 
in mind relieving the railroads of a heavy burden 
of perishable freight and of avoiding congestion 
in freight and express warehouses. 

As the steamship line can be most economically 
operated with return cargoes, so the motor truck 
service can be made more profitable by permitting 
retail merchants to utilize it in sending their goods 
as return freights out into the rural districts. In- 
cidentally, the council has found that to operate 
this service at all it is necessary to interest the 
business men in the towns and cities, because it 
is almost impossible to effect a satisfactory or- 
ganization for the purpose among the farmers. 
This puts the service in the hands of the mer- 
chants and their fellow townsmen and if they do 
not reap big benefits from its activities they will 
have no one but themselves to blame. 


Council of Defense on the Job 


N the effort to boom the motor truck express 

service, the State councils section of the Council 
of National Defense is issuing a circular addressed 
to the several State Councils of Defense urging 
prompt action for the establishment of express 
lines wherever they can be utilized. The investi- 
gation of the Highways Transport Committee of 
the council demonstrates that important war ad- 
vantages have already resulted from the estab- 
lishment of this service. They may be summarized 
as follows: 

Production of food on the farms is being great- 
ly stimulated, for farmers invariably increase the 
variety and quantity of their output when regular 
marketing facilities are made available. In every 
section studied a great increase in the variety and 
the amount of production has followed the estab- 
lishment of the rural express. 

The local merchants are finding the motor truck 
express service of great advantage, as they are able 
to reach with a minimum of delay many customers 
living at considerable distances to whom deliver- 
ies have been possible heretofore only at much 
greater expense. In some cases farmers are be- 
ing reached from three to six times weekly who 
heretofore have been without express service of 
any kind and have been obliged to drive to town 
and carry home their purchases. 

The farmers, in being relieved of the task of 
hauling their goods to market and bringing home 
their purchases, are able to get along with less 
labor. The investigation shows that in some 
places the hauling done by five men with wagons 
can be done by one man with a truck at many 
times the speed, thus relieving the farm laborers 
at work in the fields. 

Everybody is benefited by the fact that addi- 
tional food is made available for the towns and 
cities by tapping the farm communities which 
have no other good shipping facilities. Much of 
this additional food is now either wasted or great- 
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ly deteriorated because of poor shipping facili- 
ties. 

Merchants are reported as enthusiastically in 
favor of the new system, chiefly because it sup- 
plies a cheap delivery in rural districts. As the 
motor trucks are required to have sufficient capa- 
city to handle large quantities of farm produce 
they are quite capable of delivering the heaviest 
merchandise such as farm machinery, tools, 
stoves, building materials, etc. 


Follow These Interesting Developments 


- will be well for you to keep your eye on the 
work now being done by your State council, 
and I therefore quote the following from a letter 
which the National Council of Defense is sending 
not only to the local councils but to chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade, etc., in all parts of the 
country: 

“As the first step in the establishment of this 
necessary service, we urge that you make a sur- 
vey of the rural motor truck express lines already 
in operation in your State, as follows: 

“1. Obtain the names of the operators of the 
rural express lines in the vicinity of your larger 
cities through the chambers of commerce, motor- 
truck agencies, State agricultural extension serv- 
ice and the State highways department, and from 
these operations secure and record the information 
asked for on form ‘A,’ of which a copy and sug- 
gested letter of transmittal is inclosed. The 
agencies mentioned above will be quick to assist 
your committee in this work. 

“2. Mail to all customers whose names will be 
secured on form ‘A’ the questionnaire inclosed as 
form “B.” A suggested letter of transmittal is 
also inclosed. 

“3. Forward to us the names of the operators, 
together with the terminal of their routes, as se- 
cured on form ‘A’ as soon as you have addressed 
form ‘B’ to their customers. This information we 
want immediately for the Bureau of Markets of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

“It is important that this work be dens prompt- 
ly as the agricultural year is well under way, and 
if the rural motor express is to perform its fullest 
service, farmers must be able to count upon ‘its 
help this year. Will you, therefore— 

“1. Return within the next week the inclosed 
franked questionnaire as to the name and mem- 
bership of your committee and your plans for 
this survey. Should your transportation commit- 
tee not have a member particularly interested in 
highways transportation, we suggest that you dele- 
gate this matter to a special committee, which 
should include the representative of the State 
agricultural college, the State highways depart- 
ment, and State chamber of commerce. 

“2. Mail all information obtained from the re- 
turns to Forms A and B to the State councils sec- 
tion of the Council of National Defense. 

“The highways transport committee will at 
once go over this material as a basis of further 
recommendations. Do not wait for these recom- 
mendations, however. As soon as the survey is 
complete proceed at once to secure the organiza- 
tion of such rural motor express lines as are 
proved necessary in your State. Use the data ob- 
tained in the survey in planning this work.” 

This looks like a good thing which the retail 
merchants should push along with all possible 
energy. The Council of National Defense is not 
greatly impressed with the value of the mail order 
houses in the way of winning the war, but it be- 
lieves firmly in the great importance to every 
community of its enterprising retail merchants. 
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Is Iowa a Foreign Country? 





Ellis Parker Butler has written his own auto- 
biography in relation to reading matter in this 
article. He wrote “Pigs Is Pigs” and stepped into 
fame as the country reveled with laughter over 
that delightful yarn. His style is inimitable— 
read the delightful manner in which he pillories 
the blunders of this absurd and disastrous postal 
“zone” law. 











WAS was born in Iowa and when I was a 

boy I was always a mighty proud Iowan. 

I loved charts that showed how Iowa had 
climbed from no population at all until the 
state stood tenth in the Union. I rejoiced to 
know that Iowa was the first corn state and 
I was jealous of Illinois because Illinois 
stood above Iowa in wheat production. One 
of the things of which I was proudest was 
that whenever a magazine or other nationally 
circulated publication got out a map or a list 
showing where the circulation was distrib- 
uted Iowa was always near the top. It.was 
a pretty fine thing for Iowa, a far-off farm 
state, to rank high in periodical literature 
buying, I thought. 

I was rather right about that, I think. 
Everybody knows that Iowa is a good state. 
Iowans think it is the best state in the Union. 
There are no better schools in the world than 
the Iowa schools. You find high-grade maga- 
zines and periodicals on more farm home 
tables than in any state you can name. Out 
there in the center of the nation is a state 
that is a hayseed state and yet it is intelli- 
gent, educated and has much real culture. 
Iowa sent more men, population consid- 
ered, into the Union armies than any other 
state. Iowa is vitally loyal to-day. 

Iowa—that same patriotic Iowa—has a 
very large foreign-born and foreign-ances- 
tored population. It has an enormous Ger- 
man-American population, some sections be- 
ing almost entirely German-American. The 
Iowa German-Americans are patriotic Amer- 
icans. As aman from Iowa I am still mighty 
proud of my state. 


AUGUSTUS THOMAS has just come back 

from a tour of the Middle West and he 
says the patriotism out there is red hot and 
a living thing. Iowa, I say, is not only a part 
of the United States but a valuable, worth- 
while part. It is feeding our army and navy 
and it is sending youths into the army and 
navy, and doing its bit and more. I think 
one reason, if not the biggest reason, why 
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Iowa is a_ solidly welded part of the 
Union in spite of its foreign derived 
population is because it has read hugely 
in the magazines and periodicals that 
are typically national. A common tongue 
welds peoples; a common literature welds 
them; when the man and woman and 
child in Iowa read the same things that are 
read in New York and in California they 
think as the whole nation is thinking and act 
as the whole nation is acting. A national 
press helps to weld the nation. A boy from 
Maine, a boy from Iowa, and a boy from 
California meet. One is French-Canadian- 
American, one is German-American, one is 
Spanish-American. They meet and have 
something in common because they all read 
St. Nicholas, or the Youths’ Companion, or 
the American Boy. Their common language 
and common reading matter unite them. 
“Say, ain’t the new story a dandy?” is the 
pass-phrase of a unity of interest that be- 
comes a unity of belief and thought. 

When the Foreign-American begins sub- 
scribing for one or two of our magazines we 
don’t have to worry about him any longer; 
he is an American. He is one with the de- 
scendant of the Pilgrims and with the de- 
scendant of the First Families of Virginia. 

Is it not true that the best thing Germany 
could do to prevent German-Americans be- 
coming true Americans would be to make a 
rate so low on the standard German maga- 
zines that every German-reading family in 
America would take them and read them? 
A broad dissemination of German periodicals 
in America would tend to Germanize Amer; 
ica; a broad dissemination of nationally read 
American periodicals tends to weld fast a 
united America. 


ONGRESS passed a law at the last ses- 

sion creating new rates for sending 
magazines by mail; it based the rates on the 
“Zone System.” Under this new law it costs 
many times as much to mail a magazine to 
Iowa as it costs to mail it to New York or 
Massachusetts. It costs still more to mail it 
to California. In my opinion this “Zone 
System” is all wrong, and the law should be 
changed. Why penalize patriotic Iowa and 
make it less likely that Iowa will read the 
unifying periodical literature? What has 
California done—other than show its patriot- 
ism—that it should be made to pay more for 
national periodicals than New York pays? 
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If a man was a pro-German and wanted to 
attack the strong and growing national spirit 
of America he could not ‘think up a better 
weapon than the “Zone System.” If I were 
the German government, in control of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and wished to kill the French na- 
tional sentiment that still existed in Alsace- 
Lorraine the first thing I would do would be 
to pass a law making French periodicals cost 
more in Alsace-Lorraine than in France. I 
would pass a law making German periodicals 
cost the same in Alsace-Lorraine as in Ber- 
lin. That is plain common sense. 

If I were a pro-German in Congress and 
knew that California had problems that the 
Eastern States did not have (such as the 
Japanese problem) and I wished to weaken 
the solidarity of the union so that California 
would have less and less in common with the 
other states, I would pass just such a “Zone 
System” bill as has been passed. I would 
make nationally circulated magazines and 
periodicals cost too much in California. I 
would foster a small, sectional press in Cali- 
fornia. I would thus emphasize the lack of 
common interests between California and 
the rest of the Union and thus destroy 
patriotism. 


N theory the “Zone System” is sweet and 

good: “It costs more to carry a magazine 
to California than to carry it to Albany; 
therefore let the Californian pay many times 
what the Albany reader pays.” Personally 
I doubt the truth of even that proposition. 
When the postman delivers a magazine at 
my door in Flushing, N. Y., a good part of 
the cost of delivering it to me is that post- 
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man’s salary. The salary of the postman in 
San Francisco is no more. I think I can 
show that it costs more to deliver a maga- 
zine to me at the Tuscarora Club, four and 
a half miles out of Arena, Delaware County, 
New York, than it costs to deliver the same 
magazine to John Smith, in the heart of San 
Francisco. Carrying a huge sack of mail, 
making several deliveries a day, the mail 
carrier in San Francisco may have a just tax 
against John Smith’s magazine of a cent or 
two; the star route mail carrier in Delaware 
County, New York, may deliver my one mag- 
azine at an expense to the Government of 
several dollars. It is pretty to talk of a log- 
ically proportionate charge for mail delivery 
but it does not exist and cannot exist. The 
best that can be done is to establish a rea- 
sonably fair rate, and it is no more fair to 
penalize California and Iowa on magazine 
postage than it would be to do the same on 
letter postage. 

The “Zone System” is a slap in the face 
to the states at a distance from the publish- 
ing centers. In effect the New York zone is 
labelled “Intelligent ; keep good reading mat- 
ter cheap here” and the California zone “Be- 
nighted and negligible; no matter if good 
reading matter is made prohibitive.” 

The effect of the “Zone System” will be 
such that you may well see printed on your 
favorite magazine: “Subscription price, New 
York Zone, $2.00; England, Italy, Iowa, Cali- 
fornia and other Foreign Countries $2.50, 
plus.” 

Write to your Congressmen and Senators 
in protest against this disastrous postal 
“zone” law. 


Coming Conventions 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., May 28, 29, 30, 1918. F. D. Mitchell, secre- 
tary, Woolworth Building, New York City. 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 28, 29, 30, 1918. John Donnan, secretary, 
Richmond, Va. 

AMERICAN IRON, STEEL AND HEAVY HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., May 21, 22, 23, 1918. 
A. H. Chamberlain, secretary-treasurer, Marbridge 
Building, Broadway and Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York City. 

FLORIDA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Orlando, May 15, 16, 17; 
1918. Walter Harlan, secretary-treasurer, 44 Bou- 
levard Circle, Atlanta, Ga. 

GEORGIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Savannah, June 4, 5, 6, 
1918. Headquarters, Savannah Hotel. The Audi- 
torium will be used for sessions and exhibits. Wal- 
ter Harlan, secretary-treasurer, 44 Boulevard Cir- 
cle, Atlanta, Ga. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CAROLINAS CON- 
VENTION, Asheville, N. C., June 25, 26, 27, 1918. 
T. W. Dixon, secretary-treasurer, Charlotte, N. C. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Chicago, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 20, 1919. Head- 


quarters, Hotel Sherman. Leon D. Nish, secretary, 
Elgin. 

LOUISIANA RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, in conjunction with the 
Mississippi Retail Hardware Association, Grune- 
wald Hotel, New Orleans, La., May 20, 21, 22, 1918. 
R. N. Nibert, secretary-treasurer, Bunkie, La. 

MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, in conjunction with the Louisiana Retail 
Hardware and Implement Association, Grunewald 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., May 20, 21, 22, 1918. 
Walter Harlan, secretary-treasurer, 44 Boulevard 
Circle, Atlanta, Ga. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Cedar Point, Ohio, June 18, 19, 20, 1918. 
M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, SEMI-ANNUAL CONVENTION, Seattle, 
Wash., June 19, 20, 21, 1918. E. E. Lucas, secre- 
tary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Milwaukee, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 1919. P. J. Ja- 
cobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 


Addition for Storage 


HE W. E. Lamneck Co., Columbus, Ohio, maker 

of furnaces and furnace fittings, is making an 
addition to its plant on West Fifth Avenue that 
will be used principally for storage purposes. 





Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 


NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, May 13, 1918 


ik business of wholesalers continues good, the 
weather for two weeks past having been excellent 
for the distribution of spring and summer goods. Con- 
ditions at dock terminals have improved for receiving 
and delivering goods. Prices are firm and trade is 
progressing smoothly with fewer obstacles at present. 
Collections are still quite good and merchants are buy- 
ing for legitimate requirements. Some agricultural 
tools and implements are arriving late, but there is a 
ready market for them as they become available. The 
national government has suggested the cutting out of 
unnecessary kinds and sizes of goods where there are 
frequent repetitions; for instance, one merchant of ex- 
perience says that a half of the patterns of hoes could 
easily ke dropped. 

Salesmen report few complaints from retailers as to 
prices. They have become accustomed to advances and 
accept them as a matter of course. While not buying 
liberally, they are not anticipating price declines in the 
near future. Smaller lines are the rule and the variety 
is less. Wholesalers and retailers are in better shape 
than formerly because of less items of similar character 
to deal with. The mills when asked to make odd goods 
quite generally decline. Retailers often say that an 
average customer now is content to take the nearest 
to what was asked for if necessary and it will serve 
the purpose. 

Prices, as a rule, are steady, but with some excep- 
tions due to special causes. Plumbers’ basins and toilet 
bowls were recently advanced 40 to 50 per cent because 
the national government greatly decreased the supply 
of coal to these industries. Plumbers white enamel 
ware, including bath tubs, etc., was lately advanced 
10 per cent; wrought anvils, 2c. per lb.; wrought wash- 
ers were advanced twice in two weeks and radiators 
by about 6 per cent. Prices on plumbers’ brass goods 
were withdrawn May 9, which doubtless precedes an 
advance, with an intimation that it will be approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. There is a great shortage of brass 
valves for water, steam and gas, owing partly to ad- 
ditions being made at cantonmerits or the inauguration 
of new work. 

Merchandise relating to war work, near or remote, 
is in greater demand and articles of less importance to 
military operations are constantly feeling the pinch 
of contraction as the screws are put on in fuel and 
materials. We are told that in various kinds of iron 
and steel materials no orders can be placed not directly 
or indirectly for government consumption, and that on 
such items as the government has not already fixed 
prices, advances are expected quite generally because 
of the difficulty or inability in getting raw materials. 

Quick action vises are wanted and manufacturers 
working on government orders expect them quickly, one 
order being for about 250. Screw orders are also large 
and especially such sizes as % by 3 in. brass, suitable 
for aeroplanes. 

Some manufacturers say the jobbing trade is not 
dropping off much and there are cases where manufac- 
turers’ salesmen have been off the road for months 
because of pressure from government sources for many 
kinds of edge and other tools. This class of business is 
expanding every day and it is more and more of a prob- 
lem how to adequately handle it. A maker received 
an inquiry for one article for the overseas forces, with 
the buyer insisting on knowing within an hour whether 
it could be filled in the 20 days allowed for manufac- 
ture. This meant night work, but that is becoming 
common. Another order was for an article to make 
part of an outfit for 15,000 kits relating to wire work, 
with 10,000 more wanted later. There is a considerable 
speeding up and government officials often do now what 
was uncommon before, often going over the heads of 
contractors to learn why makers do not deliver. 

The trade seems to be pretty well stocked up for 
present wants ordinarily, and hardly know yet what to 
do regarding future business. 


BARTLETT PropuctTs.—The Bartlett Manufacturing 
Co., 40 East Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich., quotes 
some of its leading Bartlett products at the following 
discounts: 

Compound Lever Snips No. 14, 5 per cent; Nos. 20 and 30 
Bench Shears, 5 per cent; Tree Pruners Nos. 1, 3, 4 and 777, 
30 per cent; Nos. 808 and 888, 10 per cent, and Hand Pruning 
Saws No. 18, 30 per cent; and Hose Clamps, 40 per cent 
discount from list. 
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Door SprRINGS.—The Chicago Spring Butt Company, 
Chicago, IIl., quotes (Coil) Door Springs at 20 and 
2% per cent discount from list. 

Kippie Kars, TRAILERS AND Ponies.—The H. C. 
White Company, North Bennington, Vermont, quotes 
its Kiddie-Kars, Kiddie-Kar Trailers and Kiddie-Kar 
Ponies at 331/3 per cent discount from list. 

LINSEED O1L.—The linseed oil business grows worse, 
not better. Crushers are considerably behind on orders 
and oil is very scarce, because of the dearth of flax- 
seed, the supply of which is dependent on what trickles 
through from Buenos Aires and other Argentine ports. 
Because of the failure of the flaxseed crop in the 
U. S. A. last year, estimated by some in the trade at 
approximately 8,500,000 to 9,000,000 bushels, what we 
get must come from River Plate ports, until another 
doiaestic crop is harvested next fall. There is sufficient 
in Argentina for our needs if there were means for 
transporting it. The National Government Com- 
mandeered available vessels to transport wheat and 
wool to this country from Argentina which has inter- 
fered with other commodities. Occasionally, perhaps, 
there may be a vessel available for such north bound 
cargo before the government needs it, but even then 
shippers must have the necessary government permit. 
Then the labor question is troublesome. Eastern 
crushers have a fair amount of seed on hand to run 
awhile but the difficulty is to get sufficient people to 
operate the mills and there is little prospect of im- 
provement. 

Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is $1.57 for 5 or more bbl. 
and $1.58 per gal. for less than 5 bbl. 

State and Western oil cannot be bought for much less, if 
at all, than lc. per gal. below the above figures 

NAVAL StTorEsS.—This market is somewhat stronger 
although there are doubts as to the genuineness of 
recent primary movements. The regular advance in 
rosin seems to be too much like manipulation, which 
possibly may be for the purpose of protecting certain 
interests. Factors mentioned as favoring the increase 
are the backwardness of new crop prospects, light 
receipts and a steady increase in the cost of production. 
Southern negroes, who would otherwise be available, 
are getting $3 a day and there is a considerable in- 
crease in the cost of commodities. 

Turpentine, in yard, is quoted at 48%, 49c. per gal. Rosin, 
in yard, common to good strained, on the basis of 280 Ib. per 
bbl., is $7.15 to $7.25 and D grade is offered at the same 
figures per bbl. 

PRISMOLITE COMPANY.—The Prismolite Company, 
Fourth and Gay Streets, Columbus, Ohio, quotes some 
of their automobile specialties as follows, namely: 

Sun-Ray Lens, all sizes, per pair, $1.25; Universal Grease 
Cup Wrench, per doz., $4.50 and Whirmly Flags, per half doz., 
$4.25 and per doz., $8. 

Rope.—The hemp fibre situation is described as a bit 
easier for the present with raw material coming along 
fairly well. Most of the demand for rope is from 
Government sources while the local trade is spotty; 
one day may run 25,000 lb. out of stock from a concern 
and the next day but half that and so it goes in 
irregular fashion. Not very long ago the National 
Government wanted delivery May 1, of 3,250,000 Ib. 
of rope at an Atlantic coast port, but so far have 
got none of it, because of hindrances in rail trans- 
portation, although the factories were ready on time 
to put aboard cars. 

Manila rope prices are unchanged as follows: Manila rope, 
first grade, is 33c.; second grade, 32c.. and the third grade, 
28c., base, per lb. Manila bolt rope is 38c. per Ib 

Sisal rope, first grade, is 23c., and second grade, 20c., base, 
per lb. Hide, bale and hay rope, medium oiled, first grade, 
is 23%4c., and second grade, 20'%c., base, per Ib 

Tarred lath yard is, first grade, 23c., and second grade, 20c., 
base, per Ib. 

SHEARS AND WRENCHES.—The Peck, Stow & Wilcox 
Co., Southington, Conn., and 46 West Broadway, New 
York, quotes revised prices on pruning shears as fol- 
lows: 

Per doz, net, namely: R70, $14.13; No. 50, $6.43; No. 60, 
$8.47; and R85, $18.04 per doz. net. Pexto Stillson Pipe 
Wrenches are 60 and 10 per cent discount. 

SHELF Boxes.—The A. H. Green Co., 97 Warren 
Street, New York, quotes Green’s Shelf Boxes, inter- 
changeable, with locked corners, subject to a discount 
of 50 per cent as follows: 

Each, No. 1, 15¢c.; No. 2, 17c.; No. 3, 20c.; No. 4, 26c.; No. 
5, 40c.; No. 7, 54c.; No. 22, 29c.; No. 23, 31c.; No. 24, 40c. 
and No. 25, 60c. each, list. 

Wire Naiis.—A leading distributor, forced by the 
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need for stock, finally concentrated on shipping permits 
and eventually secured a half dozen for different mills. 
While these shipments from such points as Rankin, 
Donora and Braddock, in the Pittsburgh district, Cleve- 
land and Salem, Ohio, Allentown, Pa., and Worcester, 
Mass., were from 10 to 30 days on the way, eventually 
4000 kegs arrived at one time. This made it difficult 
to cart such a number of kegs from several different 
terminals in a day or two to prevent storing and also 
to maintain a reputation for moving merchandise 
quickly as an aid to railroad transportation. In one 
instance an order for 2500 kegs coming from one mill 
will be loaded into three cars to conserve car space 
where ordinarily five or six cars would be used. A 
consignee had a car of 800 or more kegs with which 
to fill miscellaneous orders, but on arrival it was taken 
over entire by a Government buyer. 

Wire nails are still $4.40 in store and $4.45 base per keg 
when carted by the jobber. 

Cut NaiLts.—The demand for cut nails is fairly good 
and prices are well maintained. A reasonably good 
supply has been received in recent weeks but dis- 
tributors are short of them nevertheless. Some users 
who prefer wire nails are substituting cut nails when 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, May 11, 1918. 

HE light in which existing conditions are viewed 

by the hardware jobber is shown in the following 
extract from a bulletin recently issued by a large house 
to its traveling salesmen: “Under existing conditions, 
practically everything in the hardware line must be 
more scarce during the next six months than during 
any period since the war started. It is self-evident 
that while these conditions prevail, values cannot de- 
cline except by government regulation, and if there 
are any changes they must be in the nature of ad- 
vances. We are not advising dealers to speculate in 
hardware, but we believe that we should tell them that 
there seems little chance for any decline this summer 
or fall, and that the dealer who has the stock to fill 
the wants of his customers is the only one in position 
to make money.” Advices from other sources would 
seem to bear out this information. 

Consumers of steel for domestic purposes are trying 
very hard to get orders booked for delivery, and some 
of them have even suggested delivery in 1919. How- 
ever, the producers are giving such suggestions little 
consideration, as they are not looking that far ahead, 
and expect to be running to capacity an plates and 
other products for the government for months to come. 

It is reported that the full mill capacity on bars and 
sheets is not entirely absorbed by war needs, but the 
production of sheets is only around 50 per cent, be- 
cause of the diversion of sheet bars to the tin plate 
and other mills. If sheets are to be used to house some 
essential industry, they can be obtained, but not under 
other conditions. 

There is some indication that Western mills may be 
released from supplying shell steel which was to have 
been shipped to Canada for forging, as the Canadian 
forging arrangements have not as yet been completed. 
This would release some steel for domestic uses. 

So far the only manufacturers who seem to be in 
distress through inability to get material are those 
whose products are made from galvanized and black 
sheets. This naturally affects such lines as stove pipe 
and stove boards, galvanized tubs, pails, etc., and gran- 
ite ware. 

The position of the hardware jobbers is a peculiar 
one at this time. Their stocks are dwindling, and they 
see little prospect of getting them back to a normal 
condition. Every mail brings to them letters from 
different manufacturers restricting the amounts and 
shipping dates of staple articles, until the list of items 
on which the jobber cannot take future orders at cur- 
rent prices is a long one. Business is keeping up in 
volume, and even running in excess of similar periods 
of last year but, unless stocks can be kept up, this 
condition cannot last. Retail stores are more or less in 
the same position. Their business, except in a few 
cases, is very good, with cash sales above normal, but 
their stocks are gradually growing smaller. For a 
limited period this will prove a good thing for the aver- 
age retailer, as it will cut the investment and enable 
him to dispose of goods held some time in his stock. 
Western dealers are very optimistic, and believe that 
they will be able to get sufficient stocks to meet trade 
requirements, by taking on new lines and pushing the 
articles most easily obtained. 
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possible, in order to supply themselves. In one estab- 
lishment there was an order for 1600 kegs for a west 
coast Pacific port in South America but it took about 
30 days finally to get them aboard ship. 

Cut nails, in store, are $5.20 and when delivered within 
carting limits, $5.25 base per keg. 

WINDOW GLASs.—The same situation continues to 
prevail in window glass business as has been common 
for many weeks with less product moving than ever, 
Merchants are buying solely for actual needs only and 
there is but little of that. One authority has said 
that there are but two large new structures which have 
been started in the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx and very little indeed of smaller work. In the 
meantime, window glass is becoming scarcer and the 
tendency is upward for such business as there is 
owing to the little available. 

Window glass prices, so far, are unchanged, as follows: 
First 3 brackets, B single thick, 82 per cent; first three 
brackets, A single thick, 80 per cent; all sizes above the 
first three brackets in A and B quality, single thick, 79 per 
cent; all sizes A quality, double thick, 80 per cent; and all 
sizes B quality, double thick, 82 per cent. Window glass, 
AA quality, single and double thick, ranges from 75 to 78 
per cent discount. 
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Nails and barb wire are particularly scarce in this 
territory, as sales have been fair, as regards nails, and 
good as regards wire, while stocks have been much be- 
low normal for over a year. Jobbers are strictly main- 
taining a limit on shipments of either barb wire or 
nails, and are carefully examining all orders to avoid 
any duplication. The heaviest demand on the miiis ts 
for the use of the government and its Allies. 

Bolt and nut orders are increasing at the mills, and 
the makers are informing their customers that wnen 
present stocks are exhausted they do not expect to be 
able to get sufficient material to enable them to run 
over 50 per cent capacity. 

AMMUNITION.—There is no change in the ammuni- 
tion situation. Jobbers seem able to get shotgun shells 
in fair volume, but there is a very acute shortage of 
center-fire rifle cartridges, due to the government de- 
mand along this line. Retailers report light sales of 
ammunition at this time, but expect a good business 
when the hunting season opens. Jobbers are not get- 
ting many orders for immediate shipment, but report a 
good volume of future business. No price changes are 
reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Chicago: No. 22 short 
semi-smokeless, $5 per thousand; No. 32 short, rim fire, 
semi-smokeless, $11.75 per thousand; No. 22 long, semi- 
smokeless, $6 per thousand; No. 32 long, semi-smokeless, 
rim fire, $13.50 per thousand. Above prices subject to 20-6 
per cent discount. Prices on shells are as follows: Peters’ 
Target, smokeless, 3 drams powder, 1% oz. shot, 1 to 10, $48 
per thousand; Peters’ Referee, semi-smokeless, 3 drams pow- 
pero 1-oz. shot, 1 to 10, $37 per thousand, Discount 20-5 per 
cent, 

AXES.—The axe situation is becoming more serious 
every day, and local jobbing stocks are in a very de- 
pleted condition. Manufacturers of axes are nov oniy 
facing a shortage of raw material, but also a heavy 
government demand for their finished product. This 
condition leaves very little stock for the domestic con- 
sumer, while the demand is much above normal, cue 
greatly to the increased use of wood as fuel. In many 
localities campaigns have been inaugurated to induce 
the householders to use wood exclusively as fuel, and 
this has increased axe sales. The fall and winter de- 
mand is expected to be fully as strong as that of last 
year, and jobbers are advising dealers to get their 
stocks in as soon as possible. : 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o b. Chicago: First quality, 
single bitted axes, 3% to 4 lb., $14.25 per doz.; double bitted, 
$18 per doz. 

AUTOMOBILE BUMPERS.—Automobile bumpers are seii- 
ing in good volume, particularly in the cities and iarger 
towns. In some localities dealers are putting on 4 
campaign to get car owners to attach bumpers to both 
front and rear of their cars, and the movement is rap- 
idly increasing sales. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 2-in. chan- 
nel steel bumpers, standard type, $4.75 each. 

BALE TIES AND WiRE.—There is a light local demand 
for bale ties and wire, but the heavy selling season will 
not be here until fall. Jobbers believe that there will 
be shortages in these lines, due to the heavy aemand 
for rods used in making wire. It is thought that more 
bale ties will be used this season than last, and jobbers 
are advising retailers to place orders as soon as pos- 
sible. Jobbing stocks are very low, with shipments 
from the mills coming in very slowly. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Bale ties, 60-10-10 per cent off standard list; half sizes, 7% 
per cent less; plain annealed wire, No. 14, $4.35 per 100 lb.; 
No. 15, $4.45 per 100 Ib.; No. 16, $4.55 per 100 Ib. 

BARB WIRE.—There is a very good demand for barb 
wire in this territory, as farmers are in good circum- 
stances and are doing considerable fence work. Neither 
the jobbers nor the retail dealers have anything like 
normal stocks, and seem unable to get them in any 
better condition. The government is in the market for 
large quantities of barb wire for the Allies, and this 
demand is naturally lessening the amount available for 
strictly domestic use. The principal makers are sold 
up for several months ahead, and in some cases have 
withdrawn entirely from the wire market. Jobbers are 
limiting shipments to their customers to 1000 lb. per 
order, and are keeping a close check on all orders. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Painted 
barb wire in less than carload lots, $4.40 per 100 lb.; gal- 
vanized, $5.10 per 100 Ib. 

Bars.—The producers of steel bars report an active 
new demand, coming mainly from the implement manu- 
facturers, wagon makers and jobbers. The government 
is also reported to be in the market for large quantities 
of bars to be used in the building of cars. Local retail 
sales are not heavy, and local jobbers have fair stocks. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Soft steel 
bars, $4.10 per 100 lb.; bar iron, $4.10 per 100 Ib. 

BUTCHER KNIVES.—There is apparently no let up in 
the demand for all forms of kitchen cutlery, praticu- 
larly for butcher and paring knives. This demand has 
been heavy for some months past, but has shown a 
decided increase since the opening of spring trade. 
Naturally a large part of the output is going to the 
government for use in the cantonments, naval stations 
and construction camps. However, the strictly domes- 
tic demand is above normal. Manufacturers are far 
behind with their orders and are facing many difficul- 
ties in the matter of production. Skilled grinders are 
exceptionally hard to get at this time. Prices are on 
the up grade. 

Butcher knives with coco-bolo handles, 6-in. blade, $4.25 
per doz.; 7-in. blade, $5 per doz.; 18-in. blade, $6 per doz.; 
with ebony handle, 6-in. blade, $4.75 per doz.; 7-in. blade, 
$6.25 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $6.60 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $11 
per doz.; 12-in. blade, $14.50 per doz.; 14-in. blade, $18 per 
doz.; beechwood handle fastened with 3 saw screw brass 
rivets, 6-in. blade, $3 per doz.; 6-in. blade, $3.85 per doz.; 
7-in. blade, $4.30 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $5.20 per doz.; 9-in. 
blade, $6.75 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $8.25 per doz.; 12-in 
blade, $11.25 per doz.; 14-in, blade, $14.50 per doz. 

BABBITT METAL.—There is a heavy call for Babbitt 
metal in this district, due to the large number of small 
shops now running and to the constantly increasing 
demand from the farms, for use with power-driven 
machinery. It was expected that the recent advances 
in solder would be reflected in a corresponding increase 
in Babbitt metal, but no advances have as yet ap- 
peared. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
babbitt metal, 13%4c. per lb.; Cruso brand, 16c. per Ib.; Tony 
brand, 19c. per lb.; Revenoc, 22c. per Ib. 

BUILDING PAPER.—The building paper situation 1s 
practically the same as for some time past. While the 
demand has increased somewhat since the opening of 
spring, it is still far below normal. Shipments, how- 
ever, are coming in very slowly, and jobbers have no 
surplus stocks. The bulk of sales in this territory are 
for repair work. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Red rosin 
sheathing paper, 20-lb. rolls, 60c. per roll; 25-lb. rolls, 75c. 
per roll; 30-lb. rolls, 90c. per roll. 

Cut NaiLts.—In normal times there is a compara- 
tively light demand for cut nails in the Middle West, 
but the shortage of wire nails has caused some users 
to call for the cut variety. Jobbers have no iron cut 
nails in stock, but have a very small stock of steel cut 
nails of the more common sizes, which are quoted sub- 
ject to stock on hand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Steel cut 
nails, in small quantities only, $4.75 per keg base. 

ALARM CLocKs.—Alarm clocks continue to sell freely, 
particularly in the districts where large bodies of men 
are employed. So far the heavy demand has been from 
the manufacturing districts and the army camps, but 
sales to the farm trade are increasing rapidly. With 
the arrival of several thousand school boys on the 
farms, at the close of the school terms, it is expected 
that alarm clock sales will be materially increased. 
The makers of this type of clock are reported to be 
far behind with their orders, and are said to be facing 
the usual difficulty in obtaining skilled labor. Prices 
are very firm, and are expected to go higher. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago, as follows: 
The American alarm clock in less than dozen lots, $11.04 per 
doz.; in dozen lots, $9.67 per doz.; in case lots of 4 dozen, 
$9.43 per doz.; Lookout alarm clocks, less than dozen lots, 
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$12.61 per doz.; dozen lots, $12.24 per doz.; case lots of 2 


doz., $11.88 per doz.; Tattoo alarm clocks, dozen lots, $18.24 
per doz.; case lots of 50, $17.52 per doz.; The Slumber 
Stopper alarm clock, dozen lots, radium dials, $23.04 per doz. ; 
Big Ben alarm clocks, $2 each; Baby Ben alarm clocks, $2 
each. 

CoTTON WASTE.—Local dealers report a good volume 
of sales in cotton waste, much of which is used in the 
small shops and in the garages. Waste is not as 
plentiful as in former years, and prices are higher. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: White cotton 
waste, extra quality, 19%c. per lb.; good grade, 194c. per 
lb.; medium grade, 18%c. per lb.; colored waste, medium 
grade, 13%¢c. per Ib. 

HAND TOILET CLIPPERS.—Toilet clippers continue to 
sell freely, the heavy demand coming from the army 
camps and the manufacturing districts. The demand 
from the agricultural sections is just beginning, and 
is expected to be exceptionally strong this year, on ac- 
count of the heavy influx of boys to the farms. Jobbers 
report pronounced shortages in several lines, and tne 
manufacturers are said to be greatly handicapped 
through inability to get material and skilled labor. 
Prices as quoted are very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Yankee clip- 
pers, $1.20 each; Khedive, $1.20 each; No. 141, $1.80 each 

Door Mats.—Sales of door mats have been somewhat 
heavier during the past few weeks, due to the amount 
of wet weather. Jobbers report a fair volume of sales 
for both immediate and future shipment. Cocoa fiber 
mats have recently advanced. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Galvanized 
wire door mats, rigid frames, 16 x 24, weight 60 Ib. per doz., 
$7.20 per doz.; 18 x 30, weight 84 lb. per doz., $9 per doz. ; 
22 x 36, weight 120 lb. per doz., $10 per doz.; coiled wire 
frame, flexible mats, medium grade, 14 x 26, $12 per doz.; 
18 x 30, $16 per doz.; 22 x 36, $24 per doz.; cold-rolled steel, 
galvanized, flexible, 16 x 24, $9.25 per doz.; 18 x 30, $15 per 
doz.; 22 x 36, $22 per doz.; 26 x 48, $36.40 per doz.: cocoa 
brush mats, 16 x 27, $12.65 per doz.; 18 x 30, $15 per doz. ; 
20 x 33, $18.40 per doz.; 22 x 36, $22.50 per doz. 

EAVES TROUGH and GUTTER PIPE.—Sales of eaves 
trough and gutter pipe are only fair, which is to be ex- 
pected under present building conditions. Despite this 
fact, however, jobbing stocks are comparatively low, as 
shipments are coming in very slowly. Prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 29-gage, lap 
joint eaves trough, 5-in., $6 per 100 ft.; 29-gage conductor 
pipe, 3-in., $6.30 per 100 ft. 

FiLes.—Files are in good demand in all parts of the 
territory, and retail stores report heavily increased 
sales during the past few weeks. Much of the new de- 
mand is from farm sources, although there is also an 
increase in sales to carpenters and other mechanics en- 
gaged in out-of-door work. Jobbers’ stocks are low, and 
many retail stocks are in similar condition. Jobbing 
prices have been advanced. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, the following 
discounts from standard lists: Nicholson files, 50-214; New 
American, 60; Disston, 50-5; Black Diamond, 50 

GARDEN Hose.—Jobbers report that retail dealers 
are buying freely in garden hose, evidently expecting a 
shortage to appear later in the season. It is understood 
that the scarcity of cotton duck will probably curtail 
the output of hose, and there is nothing to indicate that 
the demand will be any lighter than usual. Jobbers are 
advising retailers to place their orders promptly. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. 3-pls 
Competition hose, 8%c. per ft.; %-in. 4-ply hase at 12%c 
per ft.; %-in. 4-ply hose at 10c. per ft.; also a good %-in 
5-ply hose at 10%c. per ft.;: %-in. at 9%c. per ft. A better 
grade of %-in. 4-ply at 1l5c. per ft.; ™%-in. at 13%c. The 
white cotton covered %-in. at llc. per ft. 

GARDEN TooLs.—Sales of garden tools are exceeding 
all expectations in this vicinity, and many retail deal- 
ers have already placed repeat orders. There is little 
doubt that sales throughout the Middle West will be 
fully up to those of last year, and in many places will 
be heavier. Manufacturers in this line are said to be 
facing shortages of both steel and wood handles. In 
some cases at least, the scarcity of handles has cur- 
tailed production. The government is said to be buying 
heavily of spades and shovels, which is lessening the 
supply available for domestic use. This condition is not 
apt to improve in the near future. Recent price ad- 
vances are firmly maintained, and further advances are 
considered probable. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spades.—In half dozen lots, D handle, No. 2 Midlothian, size 
of blade 7% x , $12.25 per doz.; long handle, $10.75 per 
doz.; Greenleaf’s D-handle spades. No. 2. $13.75 per doz. ; 
Greenleaf’s long-handle, No. 2, $13.75 per doz. ; spading forks, 
D-handle, 4-tine, No. 043, $10.25 per doz 

Surface Edge Cutters.—9 x 5, $7.75 per doz.; edge trimmers, 
$8.40 per doz. . 

Garden Trowels.—One piece steel, 90c. per doz.; garden 
trowels. polished steel with riveted shank, 6 in., 95c. per doz. ; 
7 in., $1.05 per doz.; 8 in., $1.15 per doz.; solid socket 
tempered steel, 6 in., $6.20 per doz 
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Rakes.—Solid steel rakes with polished edges a 


teeth, 12 in., $8 per doz.; 14 in., $8.60 per doz.; 16 in., $9 
per doz.; malleable iron rake with curved teeth, 10 in., $2.85 ; 
12 in., $3.10 per doz.; 14 in., $3.40 per doz.; 16 in., 

per doz.; malleable wrench with straight steel teeth, 

in., $4.75 per doz.; 14% in., $5.15 per doz. ; 16% in., 

per doz. Wire tooth long rakes, 24 tooth, $5.25 per doz. ; 
28 tooth, $7 per doz.; Ole Oleson lawn rake, bent head or 
straight head, 26 tooth, $5.60 per doz.; wooden hay rakes, 
20 tooth, $4 per doz.; 10 tooth, $3 per doz.; Gem Dandelion 
rake for everything but leaves, 16 in., $17.50 per doz.; 24 in., 
$22 per doz. 

Garden Hoes.—High grade razor steel, welded to a soft 
steel back, all sizes, $8.75 per doz.; solid socket, cast steel 
with polished blade, 6 to 8 in., No. 12, $7 per doz.; No. 13, 
$6.25 per doz.; blued finish hoes, 744-in. blade, 414 -ft. handle, 
riveted shank, $3 per doz.; blued finish hoes, 744-in. blade, 
314-ft. handle, socket shank, $3.80 per doz. 

Guass.—The market on glass is very quiet, the sales 
being mainly for repair work. The glass makers are 
confronted by embargoes which make it very difficult 
to turn out shipments, and despite the light demand, 
jobbing stocks are low. However both jobbers and re- 
tailers think that they will be able to meet any demand 
that will arise this season. Prices are unenanged since 
our last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single 
strength A, first three brackets up to 50-in., 80 per cent off; 
above the third bracket, 79 per cent off; single strength B, 
first three brackets, 82 ver cent off; all sizes of double 
strength A, 80 per cent off. 

GuNs.—Jobbers report a fair volume of gun business, 
both for immediate and future delivery. Prices are 
advancing regularly, and dealers are evidently attempt- 
ing to get their stocks at as good a figure as possible. 
Single barrel guns advanced recently and double barrel 
guns are expected to go higher in the near future, Re- 
volvers will unquestionably advance again before long, 
and there is a very apparent shortage in this line. 22 
calibre rifles have also advanced recently. All gun 
prices are very firm as quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single bar- 
rel shot guns, 12-gage, 30 or 32-in. barrel, with plain ex- 
tractor, $7 each; with automatic ejector, $7.35 each; 12-gage 
double barrel guns, with hammer, $14.50 each; hammerless, 
$17.50 each. 

GALVANIZED Tusps.—The demand for galvanized tubs 
is heavy, while the supply seems to be lighter than 
usual. At any rate shipments to the jobbing trade are 
arriving very slowly, and stocks of local jobbers are 
comparatively light. The makers are facing shortages 
of galvanized sheets, and also a heavy government 
demand for tubs. Freight embargoes are said to be 
restricting shipments. Prices are very firm, and may 
go still higher. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
galvanized tubs, No. 0, $8.25 per doz.; No. 1, $10.10 per doz. : 
No. 2, $11.35 per doz.; medium grade, heavy galvanized 
tubs, No. 100s. $15 per doz.; No. 200s, $16.90 per doz.; 
No. 300s, $18.80 per doz, 

GALVANIZED PaAILs.—There is a heavy demand for 
galvanized pails from government sources, while the 
domestic demand is fully up to normal. The shortage 
of galvanized sheets is seriously curtailing the produc- 
tion of this line, and embargoes are restricting ship- 
ments. Prices advanced recently, and jobbers expect 
them to go still higher. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
galvanized pails, 8-qt., $3.10 per doz.; 10-qt., $3.50 per doz. ; 
12-qt., $3.85 per doz.; 14-qt.. $4.35 per doz.: common gal- 
vanized stock pails, 14-qt., $6.05 per doz.; 16-qt., $6.50 per 
doz. ; 18-qt., $7.70 per doz. ; 20-qt., $8.75 per doz. 

HANDLES.—The shortage of wood handles for tools 
and implements is growing more pronounced daily, 
due to the extremely heavy demand from government 
sources. There is very little available hickory or ash 
timber in the market at this time, and the government 
is purchasing all that it can get hold of. It is said 
that the heavy snows of last winter prevented the handle 
manufacturers from cutting and hauling the usual 
amount of handle timber. Prices are advancing con- 
stantly. 

HoRSE COLLARS.—Jobbers report very good sales of 
horse collars this season, while the government is also 
in the market for large amounts. The shortage of labor 
and material is causing frequent advances in this line, 
and may cause shortages later in the season. The bet- 
ter grades of collars seem to be selling better than the 
cheaper ones. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: No. 48, half 
sweeney collars, all russet leather, 23-in., $66.55 per doz. ; 
24-in., $73.80 per doz.; No. 30, imitation black Scotch leather, 
reinforced throat, 23-in., $52.90 per doz.; cheaper collars 
from $10 per doz. up. 

KippIE Kars.—There has ‘never been such a heavy 
demand for propelling toys, such as Kiddie Kars, 
coaster wagons, etc., as dealers are facing this spring. 
Many local dealers have already sold more toys of this 
type than during the entire 1917 season. No shortages 
have developed locally as yet. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 Kiddie 
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$12.60 per doz.; No. 3, 
25.20 per doz. 


Kars, $8.40 per doz.; No. 2, $16.80 


per doz.; No. 4, $21 per doz.; No. 5, 

LANTERNS.—Jobbers report a good volume of future 
orders for lanterns, although there are not many orders 
for immediate shipment at this time. The demand last 
fail and winter was exceptionally heavy, and indica- 
tions are that it will be equally as heavy during the 
coming season. Prices are expected to be higher in the 
fall. Jobbers are advising dealers to get their orders in 
as soon as possible to insure deliveries. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows; 
No. 242, tubular, $7.50 per doz.; the large size cold blast, 
No. 2, $11.50 per doz.; No. 299, tubular dash lantern, $16.25 
per doz. 

Lace LEATHER.—Lace leather is selling freely, with 
an increased demand from the farm and small shop 
trade. Jobbers have fair stocks, but report some diffi- 
culty in getting shipments at this time. The supply 
seems to be more limited than during normal times, 
while the demand is increasing. Prices are firm and 
may go higher. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
lace leather, %-in., $1.65 per 100 ft. 

Nuts and Bo.Lts.—The makers of bolts and nuts re- 
port that the volume of orders is increasing, and that 
prices are very firm. They are informing their cus- 
tomers that price is less to be,.considered than ability 
to get the goods, as they expect.to be unable to get raw 
material to enable them to run over 50 per cent of 
capacity, when present stocks are exhausted. The re- 
tail demand is increasing as summer approaches. Job- 
bers have fair stocks only, and shortages are apt to 
develop later in the season. Dealers who dre not pre- 
pared to meet the full demand of the season are ad- 
vised to get their orders in as soon as possible. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Machine bolts, up to % x 4 in., 40-10 per cent discount; 
larger sizes, 30 per cent discount; carriage bolts up to % 
x 6 in., 40 per cent discount; larger sizes, 25 per cent dis- 
count; hot pressed nuts, square or hexagon, $2 off per 100 
lb.; lag screws, 50 per cent discount; washers, $3 off per 
100 Ib. 

O1Ls and GASOLINE.—Wholesale prices on kerosene 
and gasoline, in single barrel lots, in iron barrels, f.o.b. 
Chicago, are as follows: 

Perfection kerosene, 111%4c. per gal.; standard white. 11 4c. 
per gal.; gasoline, 22%4c. per gal.; naphtha, 22c. per gal.; 
machine gasoline, 37c. per gal. 

OIL and GREASE GUNS.—Local retailers report a good 
demand for oil and grease guns, for use with automo- 
biles, trucks, and gasoline engines. The demand ‘is 
particularly good in the farming districts. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
guns, 90c. each. 

Rope.—There is little if any change in the rope mar- 
ket. Manila fiber continues to be rather scarce, and it 
is expected that the government will sooner or later 
be called upon to regulate the supply. Sisal fiber is 
coming along fairly well. There is still a heavy govern- 
ment demand for rope, and the domestic demand is 
growing as summer approaches. Local jobbers have 
only fair rope stocks, and are not accepting orders for 
future delivery at current prices. Prices are as firm as 
at any time this year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 manila rope, 33%c. per lb. base; No. 2 manila rope, 
32%c. per lb. base; No. 3 manila rope, 28%c. per Ib. base; 
sisal rope, No. 1, 23%4c. per lb.; No. 2, 20%c. per Ib. 

PouLTRY NETTING.—There has been an exceptionally 
good demand for poultry netting in this district this 
season and it is still selling heavily. Jobbers have 
light stocks, and most retail dealers are in the same 
condition. It is expected that shortages will appear in 
the near future, as shipments from the makers are very 
slow. Prices are firm as quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, poultry net- 
ting as follows: Galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent dis- 
— galvanized after weaving, 45 per cent discount from 
ist. 

Putty and GLaziEers’ PoInts.—There is a very light 
demand for putty and glaziers’ points, and trade is not 
expected to be very heavy at any time this year. This 
condition is due to the fact that building is practically 
at a standstill, and sales of glass are confined mainly 
to repair work. Prices have not been changed for sev- 
eral menths. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Putty, in 100-lb. kits, $3.35: glaziers’ points, No. 1, large 
No. 2, medium and No. 3 small, 1 doz. in a package, 6c. 
per doz. packages. 

TiRE Pumps.—Local jobbers and retailers report a 
good volume of sales in tire pumps, the demand being 
ahead of that of last year. Jobbing stocks are in good 
condition. Prices are same as at last report. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
steel barrel tire pumps, standard type, 95c. each. 


f.o.b. Chicago: Rawhide 


Rose oil 
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ROLLER SKATES.—Roller skates continue to sell in ex- 
ceptional volume, and jobbers are hard pressed to meet 
the demand. The bulk of the sales are going to the 
larger towns and cities, where sidewalk and pavement 
skating is popular. Local jobbers are entirely out of 
some makes and sizes. It is considered probable that 
shortages in this line will prevail throughout the sea- 
son. Prices are very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Chicago: Union Hard- 
ware Co.'s ball-bearing boys’ No. 5S, $1.50 per pair; Union 
Hardware Co.’s ball-bearing girls’ No. 6S, $1.60 per pair; 
Union Hardware Co.’s common roller skates with strap, No. 
2, 45c. per pair; Union Hardware Co.’s common skates with 
clamp, No. 3, 50c. per pair: Barney & Berry's boys’ ball- 
bearing extension skates, No. 1966, $1.25 per pair; Barney & 
Berry’s ball-bearing girls’ extension skates, No. i968, $1.35 
per pair; Barney & Berry's ball-bearing extension child's 
skates, No. 1948, $1.70 per pair; Barney & Berry’s common 
boys’ skates, No. 1951, 50c. per pair; Barney & Berry’s com- 
mon girls’ skates, No. 1953c. per pair. 

Razors (Old Style).—The demand for the old open- 
blade style razor is keeping up, and jobbing stocks are 
in a very depleted condition. It is reported that some 
types of German razors are now being made in Sweden 
for cutlery firms in this country. American manufac- 
turers are in no position to increase their razor output, 
on account of inability to get experienced grinders. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Full hollow 
ground open blade razors, square point, flat rubber handles, 
$17.25 per doz.; three-quarters hollow ground, square point, 
oval rubber handles, $14.75 per doz. 

Razors (Safety).—The demand for safety razors 
was never so heavy as at this time, and the available 
supply appears to be very limited. This is due to the 
heavy orders placed by the government, for army and 
navy use. Recent increases in the prices asked by 
barbers for shaving is said to have greatly increased 
safety razor sales. The demand from the farms is ex- 
pected to be very heavy this year, on account of the 
large amount of lator to be employed. Some of the 
prominent makers of safety razors are practically out 
of the market at the present time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Gillette, $45 per doz.; Auto-Strop, $45 per doz.; Gem in one 
dozen lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 dozen lots, $8 per doz.; 12 dozen 
lots, $7.50 per doz.; Ever-Ready, in one dozen lots, $8.40 per 
doz.; 3 dozen lots, $8 per doz.; 12 dozen lots, $7.50 per doz. 

RAzoR BLADES (Safety).—Razor blades are selling 
in even a greater proportion than the razors them- 
selves, and jobbers report a steady volume of orders. 
The government demand is very heavy, and there is an 
ever increasing call for blades from the laboring 
classes. . 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Gem in 
1 dozen sets, 7 blades to a set, $3 per doz. sets; Every-Ready. 
one card containing 1 gross blades, 44 doz. to a_ package, 
24 packages to the card, for $5.28; Gillette Auto-Strop, 75c. 
per package of 12; 38c. per package of 6. 

SAND PAPER.—Sand paper sales are fair, although 
not as heavy as during normal times, when there is 
more building going on. The heaviest purchasers are 
the manufacturers. Jobbing stocks are in good condi- 
tion. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 sand paper, best grade, $6 per ream; cheaper grade, 
$5.40 per ream. 

ScREWS.—Quotations on wood screws are unchanged, 
and business is about the same as at last report. The 
government demand is said to be very heavy, the bulk 
of the output going to that purchaser and to the manu- 
facturers. Local retail sales are only fair. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head 
bright screws, 75-10-10; round head blued, Lig 10-10; flat 
head brass, 4214-10-5; round head brass, 40-10 

SoLpER —Sales of solder are about seoued, but the 
supply is rather limited. Prices are comparatively 
high, due to the shortage of tin. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Warr: anted 


half and half solder, 54c. per lb.; No. 1 plumbers’, 52%c 
per Ib 


STEEL TRAPS.—Retail dealers are placing orders for 
traps for next fall delivery in good volume, and it is 
expected that sales during the coming season will be 
even better than those of last year. Furs are very high 
and the demand is heavy. This is almost sure to induce 

many persons to go into trapping this fall. All orders 
from retailers are being accepted by the jobbers at the 
prices recently issued, and which were quoted last 
wee 
_We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Victor traps, 
No. 0, $1.40 per doz.; No. 1, $1.65 per doz.; No. 1%, $2.48 
ber doz.; No. 2, $3.46 per doz.; No. 3, $4.61 per doz.;: No. 4, 
$5.44 per doz.: No. 91, $2 32 per doz.; No. 91%, $3.29 per doz. 

Oneida Jump Traps. —No. 0, $1.91 per doz.; No. 1, $2.25 per 
doz.: No. 1%, $3 36 per doz. ; No. 2, =" oper, doz.; No. 3, 
$6.58 ® aw’ doz.: No. 4, $7.75 per doz.; No. se 40 per doz. : 
No. $7.04 per doz.; No. 14, $8.21 per an No. 91, $2.81 
per Ph No. 9114, $3.99 per doz. 

Newhouse Traps.—No. 0, $3. 09 per doz.; No. 1, $3.63 per 
doz.: No. 1%, ~s per doz.; No. 2, $8. 04 ner doz.; No. 3. 


$10.78 per doz.; No. 4, $12.65 per doz. All prices include 
snains. 
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Saws (Cioss-cut and Wceod).—Retailers are expect- 
ing a heavy demand for cross-cut and wood saws next 
season, and are placing their orders in good volume. 
Sales were very heavy last season, and many retailers 
in this district were unable to fully fill the demand. 
Jobbers are not accepting future orders at current 
prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Cross cut, 


2-man, hollow back, with amare tooth, E-8 Disston, No. 
5, $1.40 each; No. 5%, $1.55; No. 6, $1.68; No. 6%, $1.82; 


2-man crown pattern, common be Disston, No. 4, $2.10 
each; No. 44, $2.35; No. 5, $2.55; No. 5%, $2.80; No. 6, $3; 
Disston’s One-man No. 23 pattern, No. 2%, $1.57 each; No. 


3, $1.90; No. 314, $2.20; No. 4, $2.50; No. 414, $2.80; No. 5, 
$3.15. 

Buck Saws.—Best grade, $13.20 per doz.; medium, $10.20 
per doz.; cheap, $7.90 per doz. 

STEEL SHEETS.—The production of steel sheets is be- 
ing heavily restricted through the shortage of steel, 
and few jobbers have anything like normal stocks. 
Local mills have no sheets to sell, and shipments from 
Eastern mills are very slow. Manufacturers of many 
hardware items are finding it almost impossible to get 
sufficient quantities of sheets to keep them running. 
Local sheet sales are not heavy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
28-gage galvanized sheets, $7.70 per 100 lb.; 28-gage black 
sheets, $6 per 100 Ib. 

SASH WEIGHTS.—Sash weights have been selling in 
this territory for a long time, at prices much below 
those in effect in other districts, but they have now 
advanced and may go still higher. There is not an ex- 
ceptionally heavy demand, but foundries are not cast- 
ing many weights. As a result stocks are low, despite 
the lighter sales. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Sash weights, 
in ton lots, $40 per ton; in smaller lots, $42 per ton 

SASH Corp.—Sash cord is selling in fairly good vol- 
ume, although not as heavily as when there is a nor- 
ma! amount of building in progress. Raw material is 
scarce, and prices have advanced several times this 
spring. Prices are firm as quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.ob. Chicago: Best 
Silver Lake sash cord, No. 7, $18.15 per doz. ; best 
Samson cord, No. 7, $18.40 per doz.; Revenoc, No. 7, 
per doz. 

SEINE TWINE. of seine twine are growing 
daily as the fishing season opens on the rivers and 
lakes. Manufacturers are facing shortages of raw 
material, and prices may go higher in the near future. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Sizes 15 to 
42 seine twine, 65c. per Ib. 

StovE Pirpe.—The shortage of sheets is boosting 
prices of stove pipe, and jobbers are now refusing to 
take future deliveries at the prices for immediate ship- 
ment. There is no reason to expect any falling off in 
sales this coming fall, and dealers are advised to get 
their pipe as soon as possible. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Common 
stove pipe, 6-in., $15 per hundred; 6-in. common elbows, $1.25 
per doz.; corrugated elbows, $1.55 per doz. 

STOVE BoARDs.—On account of the shortages in raw 
materials, manufacturers have beep forced to reduce 
the number of sizes of stove boards on the market. Job- 
bers have also cut many sizes from their catalogs. 
Prices are higher than those of last year, and may go 
still higher unless conditions change. 

We quote from jobbers’. stocks, f.o.b. Chicagos Square 
crystal stove boards, wood lined. 24 x 24, $10.10 per doz 


26 x 26, $11.90 per doz.; 28 x 28, $13.95 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
$16.40 per doz.; 33 x 33, $19.75 per doz.; 36 x 36, $23.60 per 


doz.; square crystal stove boards, paper lined, 18 x 18, $5 65 
per doz.: 24 x 24, $6.85 per doz.: 26 x 26, $7.50 per doz.; 
2 
3: 








28 x 28, $8.35 per doz.: 30 x 30, $9.95 per doz.; 32 x 32, $11.75 
per doz. ; 35 x 35, $14.65 per ‘doz. Prices subject to 10 per 
cent discount in case lots. 

SPARK PLuGs.—Sales of spark plugs are better than 
normal, and dealers report a good demand from farmer 
gas engine owners, as well as from automobile and 
truck drivers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Hercules 
spark plugs, $7.20 per doz.; Champion spark plugs, $5.40 
per doz. 








re is a fully normal demand for 
speedometers, and hardware dealers are selling a larger 
proportion than in the past. 

We quote from jobbers’ sto¢ks, f.o.b. Chicago: Stewart 
Ford Speedometer, $7.50 each. 

TackKs.—Tack sales have been much better during 
the last few weeks, due to the fact that the moving 
season was under way. They are beginning to drop 
now, but are still fair. Prices are same as for some 
time past. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0o.b. Chicago: Upholster- 
ers’ tacks. 6 0z., 25-lb. boxes, 17c. per Ilb.; bill posters’ tacks, 
6 oz., 25-lb. boxes, 16%4c. per Ib. 

TIN PLATE.—There seems to be very little tin plate 
available at this time, as all that is being made is under 
contract. The demand for stock items is very heavy, 
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and very few of the mills have stock for prompt ship- 
ment. There are still rumors to the effect that the gov- 
ernment contemplates taking over the tin plate indus- 
try, but nothing definite has developed. Local retail 
sales are light. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago, as follows: 
IC coke tin, 20 x 28, 180-lb. boxes, $19.90; 200-lb. boxes, $20; 
214-lb. boxes, $20.25; IC Mohawk tin, 20 x 28, 214-lb. boxes, 
$22.90; IC Calvin tin, 20 x 28, 214-lb. boxes, $26.75; IX tin, 
20 x 28, 270-lb. boxes, coke, $22.80; Mohawk, $26; Calvin, 
$30.75. 

TIRE CHAINS.—There is little in the way of a retail 
demand for tire chains at this time, but retail dealers 
are placing their orders for fall delivery in good vol- 
ume. It is generally expected that shortages will ap- 
pear again during the fall and winter, and jobbers are 
predicting higher prices at that time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Weed tire 
chains, 30 x 344, $3.75 per pair; 32 x 4, $4.10 per pair; 
35 x 4, $5.60 per pair; Rid-O-Skin tire chains, 30 x 3%, $2.30 
per pair; 32 x 3%, $2.40 per pair; 35 x 4, $2.85 per pair; 
Weed crass chains, No. 3, $4 per 100; No. 3%, $5.30 per 
100; No. 4, $6 per 100; No, 44%, $6.65 per 100; No. 5, $8 per 
100; No. 51%, $10 per 100. 

TENTS.—Jobbers have advanced prices on tents, and 
expect still further advances. The demand from gov- 
ernment sources is very heavy, and there is a decided 
shortage of cotton duck. The supply available for do- 
mestic use may not equal the demand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f. o.b. Chicago: Standard 
grade tents with walls, 7 x 9, single duck, 10-0z., $15.50 each ; 
8 x 10, $16.85; 91% x 12, $23.55. Discount 30 per cent. 

WaGon CoveRS.—Wagon covers are selling fully up 
to normal, according to reports from both jobbers and 
retailers in this section. The same conditions govern 
the production of this line as of tents, and shortages 
are to be expected. Prices have advanced. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
grade, 10 x 18, 10 oz., $7.47; 10 x 14, $8.02; 11 x 14, $9.03; 
11 x 15, $9.65. Discount 30 per cent. 

WIRE NaiLs.—There is no change in the wire nail 
situation. Local jobbers have only very light stocks, 
and shipments are not coming in fast enough to re- 
place the nails sold, even though limits on shipments to 
retail dealers are strictly enforced. The government 


2 
3%, 


is said to have recently made large purchases at the full 
official price of $3.50 per keg, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Other 
large orders are said to be ready for placement now. 
The mills are running well up to capacity, and the en- 


tire output is sold for months ahead. The consumer 
demand is much below normal, but dealers are hard 
pressed to fill orders. 


Hardware Age 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Common 
wire nails, $4.25 per keg base; cement-coated nails, $4.25 per 
keg, base. 

WIRE STRETCHERS.—Wire stretchers are selling in 
good volume, particularly through parts of Iowa, In- 
diana and Illinois. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: O. S. El- 
woods, No. 1 stretcher, $9.75 per doz.; No. 2, $9 per doz.; 
combination hoist and stretcher, No. 80, $18 per doz.; tackle 
block stretchers, roller bearing, %-in. rope, $13.50 per doz.; 
%-in. rope, $25.50 per doz.; plain bearing, %-in. rope, $12.75 
per doz. 

WRAPPING PAPER.—The demand for wrapping paper 
is about normal, but deliveries are slow, and jobbing 
stocks are lighter than is usual at this time of the year. 
Prices are same as at last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Krafts wrap- 
ping paper, 944c. per lb.; express, $6.90 per 100 lb. 

PAINTS, OILS and CoLors.—There is a fairly good de- 
mand for paints, oils and colors, the volume of sales be- 
ing larger than was expected in view of the great de- 
crease in building. The farm trade is buying freely of 
the outdoor paints, while in the cities interior paints and 
varnishes are the better sellers. Linseed oil has dropped 
lc. per gallon during the past week, but is still higher 
than it has been for many years. There is no surplus 
of flax seed, and there is little to indicate any great 
price reductions for some time to come. Turpentine 
has gone up slightly and white lead is higher than 
formerly. Jobbers report light stocks of white lead, 
and in some cases they have been unable to fill out of 
town orders. 

We quote on the leading staples, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 

Paints.—No. 1 house paint, $3 per gal.; second grade, $2.50 
per gal.; third grade, $1.80 per gal. 

Linseed Oil.—Strictly pure, in barrels, raw, $1.64 per gal.; 
boiled, $1.65 per gal. Prices for single barrel lots, carload 
lots 10c. per gal. lower. 

White Lead.—Strictly pure, in 100-lb. kegs, 12%4,c¢. per lb.; 
25-lb. and 50-lb. kegs, 12%c. per Ib.; 1214-lb. kegs, 12%4ce. 
per Ib. 

Turpentine.—Strictly pure, in barrels, 5le. per gal. 

Denatured Alcohol.—Iin barrels, 75c. per gal.; half barrels, 
80c. per gal.; 5 and 10-gal. cans, 95c. per gal. Prices include 
container. 

New York Plaster of Paris.—In barrels, $3 to $4 per barrel. 

Gilders’ Whiting.—In barrels (barrels 50c. each), $2 to $3 
per cwt. 

Pure White Shellac.—(4-lb. 
per gal. 

Pure Orange Shellac.—(4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, $3.50 
per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, $2 to $3 per ewt. 

Prince’s Mineral.—In barrels, $2 to $3 per cwt. 


goods), in gallon cans, $3.75 
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Office of HARDWARE 
Pittsburgh, May 13, 


HE local steel trade, and the other industries as 
well, that are working on war essentials for the 
government, have pretty well settled down to the con- 
ditions that, until further notice, the government ex- 
pects to receive, and in fact has asked for 100 per cent 
of théir output. To some of the larger steel concerns 
in the Pittsburgh district this is not a new condition, 
as for some months the Carnegie Steel Co., Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., Pressed Steel Car Co., Standard 
Steel Car Co., and many others have been operating 
their plants nearly entirely on government orders for 
different kinds of steel products, notably plates and 
shell steel. It is fact, too, that for some months sheet 
and pipe mills, nuts and bolts and rivet makers, also 
manufacturers of shafting and other products have 
been giving anywhere from 75 to 90 per cent of their 
output to the government. As it is now, and will con- 
tinue until government needs are satisfactory, nothing 
less than 100 per cent of the output of the steel con- 
cerns and other manufacturing interests will go to the 
government so long as it is needed. The demands of 
the government for steel plates, steel shapes, iron and 
steel bars, shell steel, pipe and tubes, and in fact nearly 
all kinds of steel products have been enormously heavy 
since the war started, and according to information 
coming from the War Industries Board at Washing- 
ton, D. C., the demand of the government for steel 
in various forms in the last half of the year will be very 
much heavier than it was in the first half. The ship- 
building program, also the orders for locomotives and 
steel cars to be built in this country, and the govern- 
ment work under way in France mean that the United 
States is going to use practically all the steel to be 
made in the next two or three months at least. 
As noted before, it is estimated that the United 
States is now turning out about 3,000,000 tons of steel 
ingots per month, and when this quantity of steel is 


worked up into finished steel products, it means an out- 
put of probably 2,700,000 tons per month, allowing 10 
per cent for waste in the process of manufacture. The 
government may be able to take this immense quantity 
of finished steel products over the next two or three 
months, but it is not believed it will be able to take the 
entire quantity for longer than that period, so that the 
trade believes that by July or August at the farthest, 
there will be steel again for commercial uses, and pos- 
sibly also for the manufacture of non-essential prod- 
ucts. As yet none of the companies making non-essen- 
tials has been compelled to close down with the single 
exception that in the Pittsburgh district one mill mak- 
ing steel hoops and bands has closed down at least tem- 
porarily in order that the steel it was using can be di- 
verted to the manufacture of war essentials. However, 
it is very likely that within a short time a number of 
small manufacturing plants will be unable to get steel, 
and will have to close down. This will apply only to 
concerns not making products essential to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

One serious effect that the above is going to have is 
to make it harder for jobbers to get supplies of goods 
from manufacturers. Many concerns all over the coun- 
try making the smaller manufactured steel articles, not 
strictly necessary for war uses, will either have to 
shut down or else will be able to operate only in a very 
limited way as they may be able to get steel. The 
heavy draft that is now being made for men to go to 
the army camps means severe loss of labor and large 
cutting down in output even if the steel could be se- 
cured. It certainly behooves every jobber and _ re- 
tailer as well to get in as many goods as he can and 
as soon as he can. On some of the smaller hardware 
articles their manufacture may possibly be stopped en- 
tirely within a short time. This action will not include 
farm and garden tools, such as shovels, spades, rakes 
and other garden utensils. The manufacture of these 
articles will be spurred up rather than allowed to di- 
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minish, as they are needed for the cultivation of the 
ground, and the securing of as large garden crops as 
possible. As it is now, jobbers find it very difficult to 
get shipments of many lines of goods, their stocks are 
running very low, and are not complete by any means. 
Jobbers are advising their traveling salesmen to be 
very careful in taking orders, and to accept orders for 
as limited quantities of goods as possible. It is also 
true that shipments on many lines of goods are made 
subject to stocks on hand, or ability of the jobbers to 
get these goods from the manufacturers. The volume 
of business in the hardware trade is heavy, and would 
be very much larger if there was not so much trouble 
in getting goods. This is likely to get more acute as 
time goes on and the government demands for steel 
continue to expand. 

AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—In spite of the rather dull 
outlook for the sale of pleasure cars this year, owing 
to government restrictions on the manufacturers, the 
demand for accessories of all kinds is reported to be 
very active. Many drivers of pleasure cars that con- 
templated buying new cars this year decided to use 
the old car, and find they will need a good many acces- 
sories to put it in good condition. The new demand 
for tires is heavy, and this is also true of spot lights, 
lenses and other accessories. There is some talk of an- 
other general advance in prices of tires and also on 
several other accessories in the near future. 

BOLTS AND NutTs.—We are advised by the manufac- 
turers that prices on bolts and nuts are exceedingly 
firm, and that absolutely no sales are being made, either 
to the government or to the commercial trade at less 
than the regular government discount in effect for this 
quarter. Manufacturers of nuts and bolts have pledged 
100 per cent of their output to the government as long 
as it is needed, and will, in a most cheerful and patri- 
otic way, carry out their pledge. The demand from the 
commercial trade is quiet and has been for some time. 
The government discounts, reaffirmed until June 30, 
are as follows: ‘ 

Large rivets, $4.65 base; 7/16 x 6 in. smaller and shorter 
rivets, 45-10 off list. Machine bolts, h.p. nuts, % x 4 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 50-10 off list; cut threads, 
50-5 off list; larger and longer sizes, 40-10 off list. Machine 
bolts, ¢.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in.: Smaller and shorter, 
40-10 off list; larger and longer, 35-5 off list. Carriage bolts, 
% x 6 in.: Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 50-5 off list: 
cut thread, 40-10-5 off list; larger. and longer sizes, 40 off 
list; lag bolts, 50-10 off list; plow bolts. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 50 off 
list; hot pressed nuts, square blank, jc. per Ib. off list; 
hot pressed nuts, hexagon blank, 2.30c. per Ib. off list; hot 
pressed nuts, square tapped, 2.30c. per lb. off list; hot pressed 
nuts, hexagon tapped, 2.10c. per Ib. off list; c.p.c. and t. 
square and hexagon nuts, blank, 2.25c. per lb. off list; ¢.p.c. 
and t. square and hexagon nuts, tapped, 2.00c. per Ib. off list. 
Semi-finished hexagon nuts, % in. and larger, 60-10-10 off 
list; 9/16 in. and smaller, 70-5 off list; stove bolts, 70-10 off 
list; stove bolts, 2% per cent extra for bulk; tire bolts, 
50-10-5 per cent off list. The above discounts are from pres- 
ent lists now in effect. All prices carry standard extras, 

Cut NatLts.—The new demand is quiet, and some 
manufacturers of cut nails are operating to only 50 to 
60 per cent of capacity, desiring to use as much of 
their output of steel as possible in the manufacture of 
war essentials. Prices as fixed by the government for 
the present quarter are reported as being firmly main- 
tained. The prices quoted below on cut nails, it should 
be understood, are for carloads and larger lots, job- 
bers charging the usual advance for small lots from 
store. 


IRON AND STEEL Bars.—Until further notice 100 per 
cent of the entire output of iron and steel bars will 
go to the government either on direct or indirect orders. 
Hundreds of concerns all over the country are workin 
on government contracts for war essentials in which 
iron and steel bars are largely used, and there will be 
no interruption in shipment of bars to these concerns 
as far as the mill are able to supply them. How- 
ever, other concerns that may be rolling either iron or 
steel bars for other than war products may find their 
supply cut off in the near future. Prices on both iron 
and steel bars are very firm. The prices quoted below 
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ENERAL conditions are favorable here for a 

larger average business this spring than last. The 

one thing necessary to encourage these conditions is 

rain. A rain of several days, spreading over much 

of this district, would be worth thousands of dollars 

to the farmer right now. Very little has fallen until 

to-day, when a quiet soaking rain has begun, and a 

large crop depends largely on this one thing in the 
next very few weeks. 

A traveling man who covers almost all the country 
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are for large lots of iron and steel bars, jobbers charg- 
ing the usual advances for small lots from store. 

We quote steel bars rolled from old steel rails at 3c.; from 
steel billets, 2.90c., and refined iron bars, 3.50c., f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 


SHEETS.—A very fully attended meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufactur- 
ers was held in this city on Tuesday, May 7, at which 
the manufacturers discussed very fully present condi- 
tions in the sheet trade and also how they could best 
serve the interests of the government in the delivery of 
sheets in the quickest possible time. Until further no- 
tice, the sheet mills under their recent pledge will fur- 
nish 100 per cent of their entire output of all grades of 
sheets so long as it is needed. This probably means 
concerns using sheets and which are not making war 
essentials may find their supply cut off in the near 
future. It is probable that the mills will refuse to sell 
sheets to jobbers unless the latter can show priority 
certificates. Prices are very firm. The prices quoted 
below on the different grades of sheets are in carload 
lots at mill, jobbers and retailers charging the usual 
advances for small lots. 

Maximum prices on sheets in carloads and larger lots are 
as follows: Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets at 4.25c., No. 
28 Bessemer black, 5c., and No. 28 galvanized, 6.25c., rolled 
from either Bessemer or open hearth stock, all f.ob. mill, 
Pittsburgh, in carload and larger lots, actual freight to point 
of delivery added. Dealers will charge the usual advances for 
small lots from store. 

TIN PLATE.—There is nothing new to report in this 
industry. The tin plate mills, in spite of the shortage 
in supply of steel, and also in labor, are operating from 
95 to 100 per cent of capacity, and output of tin plate 
is heavier now than ever before in the history of this 
trade. Nearly all consumers have covered their needs 
for last half of this year; the prices for delivery starting 
in July have been left open until fixed by the gov- 
ernment. The demand for stock items of tin plate is 
very active, and stocks held by the mills for prompt 
shipment are low. 

We quote coke tin plate on contracts and in small lots at 
$7.75 per base box, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh, effective Nov. 7, 
prices on all sizes of terne plates are.as follows: 8-lb. coat- 
ing, 200-lb., $15 per package; 8-lb. coating, I. C., 5.30; 12-Ib. 
coating, I. C., $16.75; 15-lb. coating, I. C., $17.75; 20-lb. coat- 
ing, I. C., $19; 25-lb. coating, I. C., $20; 30-lb. coating, I. C., 
$21; 35-lb. coating, I. C., $22; 40-lb. coating, I. C., $23 per 
package, all f.o b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of de- 
livery. 

WIRE PrRopucts.—Last week the Quartermaster’s Di- 
vision at New York placed a contract for 49,000 kegs 
of wire nails with the Pittsburgh Steel Co. of this city, 
shipments to be in equal quantities, starting with May 
15, and running to July 15. As yet the order for 
47,000 kegs of wire nails for the army, bids for which 
were opened on April 27, has not been placed, but is 
likely to be allocated to the mills in a very short time. 
All the makers.of wire and wire nails have pledged 100 
per cent of their output to the government as long as 
it is needed, and have notified their sales managers 
not to accept new orders for either nails or wire while 
this condition lasts. The general demand from the 
trade has been quite active for some time, and reports 
to the mills are that jobbers’ stocks all over the coun- 
try are very light. Prices are very firm, and some in 
the trade believe that prices may be higher in the third 
quarter than they are now, but nothing official-on this 
has been given out. In a small way retailers are get- 
ting from $4 to $4.25 base for wire nails from store. 
Prices in effect up to April 1 are as follows: 










Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1-in. and longer, 
including large-head barb roofing nails, taking an advance 
over this price of $2, and shorter than 1-in.. $2.50 sright 
basic wire, $3.35 per 100 lb.: annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, 











$3.25; galvanized wire, $3.95; galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $4.35; painted barb wire, $3.65: polished fence 
staples, $3.85; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base: these prices 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, 
all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 
60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 davs Dis- 


counts on woven-wire fencing are 47 per cent off list for 
carload lots 46 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 45 per cent 
off for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


CITIES 


says the building game in general is suffering the least 
right here of any of the large cities he has been in, 
outside of cantonments and training stations. A paper 
salesman commented only to-day on the fact that 
numerous lumber yards under his observation were 
either already out of business, or planning to close out. 
These two statements may seem contradictory, but re- 
flect things as seen by two representative men. Build- 
ing shows some slight improvement, but does not begin 
to keep up to last year, on the average. On the other 
hand, shop supplies, tools and equipment offer an ever- 
increasing opportunity to the dealer whose stock can be 
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adapted to this line. Many more men are being added 
to the forces training in the various branches of the 
service here, and every day enlistments change the 
personnel of the hardware men’s forces. Few organ- 
izations have now fifty per cent of their force of six 
months ago, making the conduct of business most 
difficult. 

With the opening of navigation, traffic troubles les- 
sened to some degree, but there is sufficient room for 
improvement yet. Shipments continue to be delayed, 
although not nearly so bad as a few weeks ago. Mill 
shipments, filling orders for wire and nails show a 
slight improvement also, but they are so far behind 
schedule and material comes so slowly, there is small 
chance for a material gain. 

Garden work is the all-absorbing topic of the average 
man, at present. Every moment possible is being 
utilized and the work is progressing rapidly. Seeds, 
shrubs, roots, and tools are eagerly sought and as easily 
sold. The only difficulty is to keep the dealers supplied 
with a good selling stock. It is interesting to note 
that vegetable seeds are selling ahead of flower seeds 
this year. “Don’t Own a Slacker Lot” is the title of 
small pamphlet issued by one garden club, and the 
power suggestion is well illustrated here, as vacant 
lots are all assuming a well groomed appearance. 

Another favorable sign of good business is the in- 
creasing proportion of cash sales to the totals. This 
is doubtless due partly to the educational work along 
these lines, and partly to the fact that the shop and 
mill man is receiving more money than he is used to, 
and spends it readily. 

Prices still show an upward tendency in some items, 
turpentine being entitled to special notice. This item 
has been dormant so long that a few cents change in 
price is an event. Rubber goods are slated for further 
advances, and tires and tubes are of interest to the 
dealer carrying a line of auto accessories. Predictions 
of the advance range from 10 per cent to 50 per cent 
with the probability of not being able to obtain stock 
enough to care for regular demands. Shortage of fabric 
and labor makes it even a harder problem for tire 
manufacturers to begin to meet the demand. 

AxEs.—Sales continue good, with mill shipments very 
slow, with small prospect of a change. Prices remain 
same as before. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single bit base axes, 
base weights, at $13.75 per dozen; double bit, base weights, 
at $18 per dozen; Sage: single bit handled axes at $15 per 
dozen; Quaker City boys’ axes, handled, $10 per dozen. 

BARBED WIRE.—Mill shipments are about as slow as 
ever, although Lake traffic affords some relief. Those 
selling into the country report as good a business as 
they could expect. No change has been made in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Painted cattle wire at 
$3.65 per 80-rod spool; painted hog at $3.79 per 80-rod spool; 
zalvanized cattle at $4.20 per 80-rod spool; galvanized hog 
at $4.36 per 80-rod spool, 

BUILDING PAPERS.—A price quotation covering sev- 
eral of the most commonly used kinds, seems to indicate 
a general advance. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Barrett No. 2 tarred : 


felt at $3.10 to $3.15 per ewt.: Barretts stringed felt at $1.57 
per 500 ft. roll; 20-Ib. red rosin paper at 65c. per roll; 25-Ib. 
at 80c.; 30-lb. at 95c. 

BALE TiES.—Stocks of bale ties are incomplete but 
price remains unchanged. Sales are fair. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 8% x 15 Bale ties. 
$1.72 per bundle; 9 x 15 at $1.80 per bundle; 9% x 15 at 
$1.90 per bundle, or list less a discount of 65 per cent. 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—The heaviest sales are still 
outside the large cities. Smaller towns are receiving 
the bulk of the trade along these lines as the heavist 
buyer is still the farmer. Some few residences are being 
built here but the total business for the larger cities is 
far below the average. The dealer, who can swing to 
other lines is fortunate. 

TOILET CLIPPERS.—Factory shipments along these 
lines are very slow. In fact, it is next to impossible to 
obtain any stock whatever. Prices have advanced very 
materially the past year, also, curtailing sales. Buyers 
do not ask price, however, nearly as much as they ask 
delivery. 

CLIPPING and SHEARING MACHINES. 
good with no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: No. 
machine at $6.56 each; Stewart power 


Sales are fairly 


1 Stewart hand 
} machines at $28.13 
each; Stewart hand shearing machines, $9.56 each; Stewart 


power shearing machines, $37.50 each. 


DENATURED ALCOHOL.—No change has been made in 
price, and sales are showing a lighter term. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock of denatured alcohol in 
barrel lots of $1.10 per gallon. 

FILES.—There is no change in the price of files from 
new level taken a week ago. The call from shops and 
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factories continues very heavy and retail sales are 
fairly good. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Riverside files at 60 
per cent discount; Nicholson files, 50-5 per cent discount, 
Royal files, 60-10 per cent discount; Arcade files, 60 per cent 
discount. 

GALVANIZED TuBs.—Advance in price shown last 
week is holding firmly with stocks very poor both in 
retail and jobbing lines. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Common galvanized 
No. 0, at $9.10 per doz.; No. 1, at $11.20 per doz.; No. 2, at 
$12.60 per doz.; No. 3, at $14.17 per doz.; No. 1, heavy, at 
$16.74 per doz.; No. 2, heavy, at $19.04 per doz.; No. 3, heavy, 
at $21.14 per doz. 

GALVANIZED PAILs.—Sales are showing some slight 
improvement with prices holding steady at the new quo- 
tation. Stocks are still in very poor condition. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Common 8-quart gal- 
vanized pails, $3.46 per doz.; 10 quarts, $3.92 per doz.; 12 
quarts, $9.30 per doz.; 14 quarts, $4.63 per doz.; 16 quarst, 
$5.84 per doz, ; 16-quart stock pails, $7.35 per doz.; 18 quarts, 
$8.53 per doz.; 20 quarts, $9.73 per doz. 

MILK Cans.—Sales are fairly good with prices still 
remaining high and stocks being in very bad condition. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Railroad 5-gal. milk 
cans, $3.45 each; 8 gal., $4.20; 10 gal., $4.40 each. 

PAINT.—Ready-mixed paint is selling very freely for 
repair work and re-finishing. Very little is being sold 
on new work. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: First grade house 
paint, $3.10 per gal. in 1-gal. cans; second grade, at $2.15 per 
gal. in 1-gal. cans. 

PoULTRY NETTING.—Price remains unchanged. Sales 
are increasing rapidly. Stock is sufficient to care for 
local demands. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
50 per cent from standard lists. 

PLANTERS.—Corn planters and potato planters are 
beginning to sell very rapidly. Prices remain un- 
changed. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Acme potato planters 
at $8.50 per doz., and Acme corn planters, $8.50 per doz. 

Rope.—The rope situation remains about the same as 
ever with fiber still scarce, hard to get and harder to 
transport. Sales are fairly good and price remains 
unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Best grade Manila 
at 34c. per lb.; best grade sisal at 24c, per lb.; cotton rope at 
34c. per lb., base; Swedish wire rope at list, plus 25 per cent; 
crucible wire rope at list, plus 25 per cent. 

SasH Cornp.—Sales are light considering the season. 
On account of the slackness in building, mill shipments 
are slow. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Silver Lake sash cord 
at 4 per lb., the best grade of common cotton cord at 55c. 
per Ib. 

SOLDER.—No change shows in the local market on 
solder to amount to anything, although there has been 
drastic changes in the mill prices. Stock here is fairly 
good. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock strictly ™% 
5d5c, per lb.; warranted % and % at 57c. per Ib.; 
No. 8 at 60c. per Ib. 

SCREEN Doors and WINDOws.—Sales continue very 
good on this line of material with stocks in good condi- 
tion as yet. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Common 2 ft. 8 in. x 
6 ft. 8 in. screen doors at $18.85 per doz.; fancy 2 ft. 8 in. x 
6 ft. 8 in. at $27.50 per doz.; Sherwood adjustable 24 in. win- 
dow screens, $6.50 per doz.: Wabash extension 24-in. window 
screens, $5.10 per doz. 

ScrEws.—No change is shown in the price of screws 
in the local market, and sales are continuing very good 
indeed. Retail sales are improving. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock; Flat head bright wood 
screws at 75 and 10 per cent; round head glued wood screws, 
75 per cent; flat head brass wood screws, 40 per cent; round 
head brass wood screws, 35 and 5 per cent from standard 
list. 

STEEL SHEETS.—No change has been made in price, 
but the scarcity mentioned last week still shows in 
local jobbing stocks. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: 28 gage galvanized 
sheets at $7.82 per cwt.; 28 gage black sheets at $6.57 ver 
cwt. 

TIN PLATE.—With the scarcity of tin on the market, 
sheet tin is becoming very scarce in local stocks. Space 
in local warehouses usually piled high with tin is nearly 
empty. There is no change in last week’s prices. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Furnace coke, ICL 
20 x 28, at $24.75 per box; IC roofing tin, 8-lb. coating, $24 
per box; Ideal bright, 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating, $36 per box; 
Flour City, IC tin, 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating, $21 per box. 

WHITE LEAD.—The new schedule by manufacturers 
has been put into effect under protest from local dealers 
in this product. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: White lead in 1(')-lb 
kegs, at $12.38 per 100, with a special discount of 10 per cent 
for not less than 500-lb. lots, with the usual differentia! for 
smaller packages. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, May 13, 1918. 


T= retail dealers are beginning to realize that a 
shortage of all kinds of hardware goods is becom- 
ing somewhat acute. This is also understood by the job- 
bers, who had the first information as to the Govern- 
ment’s intention to only help out the essential manu- 
facturing firms. Of course supplies for farmers come 
under the head of essentials, but it is extremely difficult 
to obtain farming tools and implements. Barb wire 
and wire fencing of all kinds are also extremely hard 
to get, and there is some apprehension that the situa- 
tion will become worse instead of better as the summer 
season approaches. 

It is true that some improvement was noted in the 
mill shipments two weeks ago, but considerable com- 
plaint is now registered, with hardly anyone able to 
explain the reason for the delays, as the car supply has 
improved to a considerable extent. 

Merchants in Dayton, Ohio, as well as the country 
dealers, state that the farm and garden seed business 
was never better. Many of them are also handling 
commercial fertilizers and find this particular line 
fairly profitable. The shortage of handles for farm and 
garden tools has not been relieved and prices quoted are 
only nominal. A call for wire nails has lately been re- 
ceived from merchants located in other cities, indicat- 
ing that supplies everywhere are very short. Several 
car lots of steel bars were recently shipped to the 
Pittsburgh district by a city jobber who had previously 
bought them from a mill in that territory. 

AUTOMOBILE SUPPLIES.—Not a single merchant in 
this territory who has added automobile accessories to 
his business has dropped the line. On the other hand, 
the tendency is more and more the other way. Dealers 
that only last year were content to carry a few special- 
ties, are now adding to their stocks with the idea in 
view of being able to furnish car owners as well as the 
garages everything required. The cutting down of the 
production of automobiles will have no effect on the 
supply business for a long time to come. On the other 
hand, the necessary repairs on old cars will bring out 
a call for many different kinds of repair parts that 
would not be developed if the manufacturers could de- 
liver new machines as wanted. 

AxES.—The threatened short Supply has developed 
into a reality. Jobbers are doing their utmost to sup- 
ply retailers, but the slow shipments from the manufac- 
turers preclude any possibility of giving prompt deliv- 
eries at any time soon. 

BALE TiESs.—Some improvement is reported from dif- 
ferent sources, but the suburban and country merchants 
are slower than usual in stocking up. However, the 
jobbers are not crowding them very hard, as it is real- 
ized that mill shipments will be very hard to get before 
another month has passed. 

BuTCHER KNIVES.—Sales by city merchants are heavy 
and the question of replenishing stocks may become dif- 
ficult later on. The suburban dealers are also doing a 
good business, but there is a noticeable let-up since our 
last report two weeks ago. This is said to be due to the 
farmers’ busy season. It is difficult to quote jobbers’ 
prices, but a leading maker is adhering to a general 
discount of 50 per cent to wholesalers. 

CLocks.—A dealer jokingly remarked that the recent 
marking up of time had brought out a big demand for 
alarm clocks. Further investigation developed that 
there must have been some truth in his statement as 
business is good. The jobbers’ quotation of $1.90 each 
on Bingo alarm clocks is unchanged. 

Brooms.—Business is lagging, although the jobbers 
state that orders in hand are hard to fill because of the 
insufficient supply received from the factories. 

The wholesale prices are as follows: All corn brooms, 
$10.50 per doz.; mixed corn and rattan brooms, $11.75 

CARRIAGE Botts.—No advances have been made nor 
are any in sight, but jobbers’ stocks are running low 
and incoming shipments are few and far between. 

Jobbers quote % x 6-in. and smaller, at 35 and 5 per cent 
discount; larger and longer, 20 and 5 per cent off list 

CoacH Screws.—Business is slack and stocks are 
light. No improvement is anticipated by merchants 
who carry this class of merchandise. 

Jobbers quote a discount of 35 per cent off list. 

EAves TROUGH AND GUTTER PIPpeE.—There is no gain- 
saying the fact of a serious shortage of sheets. The 
nearby mills are practically devoting all of their out- 
put for Government uses, and when present jobbers’ 
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stocks are exhausted the situation will become some- 
what embarrassing for the sheet metal contractors. 
Although orders now are for repair jobs mostly, there 
is some new residence building going on of a minor 
character that will require some galvanized sheets, and 
it is a question now as to whether these can be ob- 
tained. 


Jobbers quote 3-in, conductor pipe, made from No, 29 gauge 
galvanized sheets at Hlec. per foot, and 5-in. eaves trough 


at 64%4,¢. per foot. 

FiLEs.—The advance recently scheduled is now in 
effect. Jobbers are able to fill most orders, but are 
somewhat apprehensive that their stocks will be de- 
pleted to a point where their regular customers cannot 
be supplied. 

Black Diamond files are quoted by jobbers at 50 per cent 
off list, and Delta files at 40 and 5 per cent discount 

EMERY CLOTH AND PAPER.—A steady demand from 
the manufacturer is in evidence. Orders are now filled 
promptly. 

B. & A. emery cloth is quoted at 25 per cent off list by 
jobbers 

GAS AND ELECTRIC FIXTURES.—Although new build- 
ing operations are very much curtailed there is a good 
demand for both gas and electric lighting fixtures. It 
is a line that is being investigated closely by merchants 
who had not heretofore considered it a part of the 
hardware business. 

GARDEN Hose.—The demand is still slack. Dealers 
in the suburban districts are the largest distributors 
and they are somewhat nonplussed as to the present 
situation. 

GARDEN TooLts.—The war gardening idea seems to 
have taken effect. While the weather has not been 
at all propitious for gardening operations, many busi- 
ness men have the “fever,” and sales of city merchants 
are not all to customers who reside in the suburbs. 
Merchants in Newport and Covington, Ky., have been 
especially favored with a good business, most of which 
has been cash trade. 

GALVANIZED PAILS AND GARBAGE CANS.—A shortage 
already exists, with no relief in sight. The bulk of this 
kind of hardware stock does not permit the retailer to 
carry more than enough to supply the nearby require- 
ments of customers. The substitution of paper made 
pails is not practicable, according to the expressed 
opinion of a well-known local dealer. 

The jobbers’ quotation on 12-qt. galvanized pails is $3.33 
per doz., and on 14-qt. $3.72 

HANDLES.—Current comment that the war has caused 
the most serious shortage in articles made from iron 
or steel is only partly correct. The hardware merchant 
who handles contractors’ and farmers’ implements is 
now hard put to obtain a supply. Every effort is be- 
ing made by the makers and jobbers to fill the orders 
from their customers, but the Government’s require- 
ments invariably come first. As & consequence ship- 
ments are somewhat curtailed. Prices have advanced 
and are anticipated to go higher. 

IRON AND STEEL BARS.—Lately local jobbers have 
been called on to ship material back into Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory. In other words, it was really returning the bars 
to the producing district. This was done in order to 
help out firms who needed reinforcing concrete bars 
and who are engaged in making munitions. 

The local jobbers quote to-day iron and steel] bars it 
1.0Sl,c¢. a lb. and twisted bars at 4.36!.¢. base 

MACHINE BoLts.—The demand is brisk, but the sup- 
ply is somewhat limited. Stocks on hand are running 
short in some sizes. It is not an uncommon occur- 
rence for a buyer to telephone the merchant doubling 
his order the same day that it was placed. 

Jobbers quote *% x 4-in. and smaller at 40 and 5 per cent 
off list, and larger and longer at 25 and 5 per cent ad ount 

ROOFING.—For some unexplained reason the season 
has not opened up as was exnvected. Metal roofing is 
now practically unobtainable, and builders are com 
pelled to turn to other sources for roofing material. 
This has brought out orders for composition roofing 
from many hitherto unknown customers in the country 
districts, but the business has not developed as fast as 
was anticipated. The enforced curtailment of build- 
ing operations on account of the war is the reason for 
the slack demand from the city trade. 


The following are average wholesale price Tarred felt 


$3.10 per 100 Ib.; slaters’ felt, $1.15 per roll rosin sized 
sheathing, $57.00 per ton. Rubber roofing, per roll, best grade, 
one-ply, $1.80; two-ply, $2.15; and three-ply, $2.50. Medium 
grades, one-ply, $1.75; two-ply, $2 ind three-ply, $2.15 
Cheaper grades, one-ply, $1.20; two-ply, $1.45, and three- 


ply, $1.60 
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ROLLER SKATES.—Reports from a number of dealers 
indicate that they are having a hard time in supplying 
the demand for roller skates. Both jobbers’ and retail- 
ers’ stocks are running low. 

TRENCH MIrRRoRS.—Less than a year ago if any one 
should have mentioned “trench mirrors” as being a 
hardware article probably some question as to his 
sanity might have been raised. At the present time 
many hardware stores are selling metal mirrors to be 
sent to soldiers. Shaving outfits generally include these 
mirrors, but the present demand shows plainly that 
some of them do not. 


WASHERS.—The only call for washers now is from 
the machine tool industry. Principally wrought wash- 
ers are in demand, but occasional orders for cast iron 
washers are received. 

Prices are as follows: 
washers 8c. per lb. Wrought washers are quoted 
off the list price. 


Picks.—Contractors’ 


Cast iron washers, 5c., and malleable 
at $2.50 


picks are in good demand. 


Hardware Age 


Some business has also been received from the Miami 
Conservancy Board that included all kinds of con- 
tractors’ tools. 

The wholesale price of contractors’ picks is unchanged at 
40 per cent off list. 

RopE.—No reports disagree as to the scarcity of both 
manila and sisal rope. Local stocks were drawn on 
heavily before the flood last winter, and it seems to be a 
difficult matter to replenish them. 

Jobbers quote Manila rope at 34\4c., and sisal at 30c. a Ib 

WIRE AND WIRE Goops.—The short supply of wire 
fencing and wire nails held by the jobbers has reached 
the serious point. Stocks cannot be replenished and 
the few carloads that drift in from time to time are 
unloaded at one warehouse door and reshipped through 
another door on the same day. It is simply a question 
of parceling out the goods for customers’ immediate 
needs. The price of wire nails is much firmer. 

Wire nails are quoted around $4.10 per keg base, and two- 
oad — wire at $3.91 per hundred pounds, and four-point 


CLEVELAND 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, May 7, 1918. 

ETAIL hardware dealers in Cleveland, generally, 

report business satisfactory, although the season 
has been backward, and the absence of warm weather 
has made the volume of sales lighter than they other- 
wise would have been. However, spring goods, par- 
ticularly garden tools and seeds, are moving quite 
freely and the outlook is promising. The demand for 
paints and varnishes is good. Retailers as a rule have 
good stocks of seasonable goods, although some who 
faiied to buy early are suffering somewhat because of 
their inability to secure stock as needed. As a whole, 
however, the delivery situation as applies to retailers 
has shown considerable improvement over a few weeks 
ago. 
Jobbing houses report business is fairly good, al- 
though future orders are not coming in very fast. 
Jobbers, generally, have sufficient stocks of nearly all 
lines of goods to supply the early needs of retailers, 
but deliveries by manufacturers are slow on many 
lines. Jobbers are having trouble in getting barb 
wire, fencing, poultry netting, and wire cloth, and 
there are delays in shipment on screen doors. The 
fact that the Government is now taking practically 
all the output of the steel plants is expected to inter- 
fere seriously with manufacturers of hardware, and 
this will probably cause serious delays in getting goods 
a little later. 

AUTOMOBILE TIRES.—The leading tire manufactur- 
ers recently advanced prices 10 per cent on casings, 


tubes and truck tires, but it seems doubtful whether | 


these advances will stand. Shortly after the price ad- 
vance was announced the Government took control of 
crude rubber prices and fixed these prices at from 62c 
to 68c a lb. This was followed by an announcement 
from Washington that the Government will require 
tire manufacturers to restore the prices that were in 
effect before the last 10 per cent advance. But offi- 
cial confirmation of this reported regulation of tire 
prices and restoration of former prices by the Govern- 
ment is lacking. There has been a great deal of talk 
recently about a probable shortage in tires before the 
present season is over. Dealers, however, may rest 
assured that there will be no shortage. This statement 
is based on the opinion of several of the leading Akron 
tire manufacturers. It is doubtless true that there will 
be a shortage of one or two of the well-known makes, 
as one of the largest manufacturers in Akron is now 
behind on deliveries, and another manufacturer who 
specializes on the higher priced tires is also unable to 
keep up the shipments. However, some of the large 
tire producers have very large stocks, and discredit 
the report that there is any possibility of a shortage. 
One of these manufacturers laid off 1,500 men a few 
days ago, but these were quickly absorbed by another 
plant that is behind on its orders. The Government 
has notified the tire manufacturers that imports of 
rubber from the far East must be curtailed materially 
in order that the vessels may be diverted to more urgent 
needs. However, tire makers do not appear to be 


alarmed over this phase of the situation, as they have 
good-sized stocks of rubber. While Akron tire manu- 
facturers are doing a. great deal of Government work 
in the manufacture of gas masks, balloons, rubber 
boots and other war material, the demands of the Gov- 
ernment for tires has doubtless been overestimated, as 
these requirements are quite small when the large ca- 
pacity of the tire-making plants is taken into consid- 
eration. 

Tire manufacturers report a fairly good volume of 
business in casings, tubes and tire repair outfits and 
expect this business to increase considerably as soon as 
weather conditions are better. 


AUGER Bits.—The Irwin Auger Bit Co., Wilmington, 
Ohio, has advanced prices on auger bits about 20 per 
cent. 


BOLTs AND NutTs.—Bolts and nuts are in fairly good 
demand, and manufacturers are able to make early 
shipments. 

Jobbers’ prices to the trade are as follows, small-lot buyers 
being charged about 5 per cent higher for bolts than the 
quotations given: Machine bolts, cut thread, small sizes, 40 
and 5 per cent off the list; large sizes, 35 and 5 off list; 
large, 25 and 5 off; stove bolts, 65 and 10 per cent off; nuts, 
hot press, square tapped, $1.90 off; hot press, square blank, 
$2.10 off ; hexagon blank nuts, $1.90 off; hexagon tapped nuts, 
$1.70 off. 

CANDLE WICKING.—The price of candle wicking has 
been advanced 5c. a lb. The best grades are now quoted 
by jobbers at 73c per lb. 

COPPER Goops.—The Rome Manufacturing Co., 
Rome, N. Y., has advanced its prices on copper tea 
and coffee pots, boilers, etc., about 10 per cent. 

CoTTON Rope.—A sharp advance has been made on 
cotton rope, amounting to 9c a lb., a 6c advance a few 
days ago being followed shortly by another advance of 
3c. The advance on second grade rope is 6c a lb. Job- 
bers quote the best grades of cotton rope at 56c a l|b., 
and the second grade at 40c a lb. 

COTTON TWINE.—AIll kinds of cotton twine including 
wrapping twice, seine, staging twine and trott twine 
have been advanced from 5c. to 10c. a |b. 

ENAMEL WARE.—A price advance of about 5 per 
cent has been made on kitchen enamel ware. The de- 
mand is fairly active, and deliveries are rather slow. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—Manufacturers of galvanized 
tubs, pails, coal hods and other galvanized ware have 
advanced prices 10 per cent. There is a good demand 
and jobbers and retailers are unable to get deliveries 
as fast as wanted. 

GARDEN HosE.—Some garden hose is moving, but 
the demand has not yet become brisk. Manufactur- 
ers report that they have good stocks on hand, but 
that little business in the way of repeat orders is, as 
yet, coming in. 





INGRAM, Wis.—M. Y. Cliff's stock of builders’ hardware 
fishing tackle, mechanics’ tools, linoleum, shelf hardware, 
crockery and glassware, is now owned by A. O. St. Clair 


Misuicor, Wis.—The Stelzer & Schmidt Company i 
cessor to Stelzer & Krieck. 





Publicity for the Retailer 


Anniversary Ad—Garden Ads That Are Doing Much to Encourage the 
Starting of War Gardens—Good Talk on Cream Separators 


An Excellent Anniversary Ad 
No. 1 (4 cols. « 19% in.). 

HIS ad, sent us by W. J. Pettee 
d | & Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 

celebrates the 29th anniversary 
of the firm. A great variety of arti- 
cles have been gathered for this event- 
ful sale, and prices, as will be noted, 
have been made most attractive. 

Your anniversary offers you the op- 
portunity of using an ad entirely dif- 
ferent than your usual run of public- 
ity. Pettee & Co. have grasped their 
opportunity, and this ad is a business 
getter from start to finish. 

Note the attractive border in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the times, and 
also notice how effectively the small 
panels are used to carry the different 
headings. The text of this ad is very 
well handled throughout. 


Tools for the Liberty Garden 
No. 2 (2 cols. x 5 in.). 

The Walter Hardware Company, 
South Milwaukee, Wis., sent us this 
ad on war gardens, and a very well 
handled appeal it is. The whole idea 
of the ad is to encourage the use of 
the proper tools. In other words, to 
make the business of making war gar- 
dens a real business and less a diver- 
sion. This the ad accomplishes with- 
out discouraging the amateur in start- 
ing a garden. 

Note that small plows and wheel 
hoes are featured in this ad—articles 
that every man should possess who is 
cultivating any extent of ground. We 
think the great time-saving features of 
these two tools should have been pre- 
sented in an explanatory paragraph. 


Another War Garden Ad 
No. 3 (3 cols. x 4 in.). 

The Strathern Hardware Company, 
Turtle Creek, Pa., sent us this ad, 
which is devoted to both garden tools 
and garden seeds. There should have 
been a heading over the column of 
garden tools, for, as the listing now 
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My THE MOST INTERESTING STORE IN OKLAHOMA 


By Burt J. Paris 


x mre 
mh. Ci A Les 


Anniversary Sale Week 








This store was established April 22, 1889— 
29 twenty-nine years ago. We are proud of this 29 


long continued service and in honor of the an- 
Years niversary of the opening of Oklahoma and Years 
Pettee’s we will devote the entire week start- Old 
of ing Monday with an Anniversary Sale. Extra 
. special values in every department. Many Established 
Service are not shown here. Articles are onsale while | April 22, 1889 
supply lasts. Come down early tomorrow L—————__ 
morning. 
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. | 9-Piece Casserole Baking Set 
$1.19 


Genuine Guernsey baking dishes, 
ight brown outside, white 
inside. This is a set that you 
will use every day—9 pieces, ™ 
Covered Casserole, 2 Baking  asc-o8c, « 
Dishes and 6 Individual Cus- 
is. Specig 
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Second Floor Kitche: n 1 Set| 


J] | ANNIVERSARY SALE. | 322% 
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Serving Trays| 








Trunk $21.98 


This is a genuine Har 
Trove 


LASTS ALL WEEK 








W. J. PETTEE & CO 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





An effective sale ad 
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2. How to work your Liberty Garden to best advantage 


A) AUUANLENAGUOGSOOOUOELOAHAEOEEGUUETEUOUUAGANHGQGROOUTUUUUUUUEGAGOOAOQUOTAGAGEGOAGOUEUOOUOAA ATA A 


A Liberty Garden 


OU can make your gardening either pleasant 
Y or disagreeable—according to the tools you use. 
Whether you plant asmall back yard gardenor 
several acres, we can supply you with the necessary 
tools that will make the task a real pleasure. 

Now is the proper time to step in and select your 
gardening supplies and seeds—our stock and assort- 
ment are complete. 

Spading Forks 

Garden Rakes 
Steel Garden Hoes 
Weeding Hoes 
Garden Cultivators 
Garden Plows—4 attachments . 
Planet, Jr., Wheel Hoes .. $4.75 to $12.50 


Buy $1.00 or more of Garden an Supplies and get 26 26¢ worth of seeds FREE 


WALTER HARDWARE CO 


900 Milwaukee Ave. Telephone 20. 
STMT ig 
stands, it is difficult to tell where the seeds leave off 


and the tools begin. The opening talk is short, but 
to the point. The fact that the firm is going out 








$1.00 to $1,560 
40c to $1.00 
35c to 75c 


U}PANUOEOTUUUUAEQAUOOTUENOOAAOOOUUEALEOEUEAENOTUUAOERRUOTUAGAOGRELTUUUUOEAOOUA OANA AAA 
STII it. 


3. Good talk on war gardens 


Special Sale of Garden Seeds and Tools 


We are offering the following Garden Goods at Special | Low ow Prices 

to encourage the planting of War Gardens. We will furnish Free 

Government Books. 
ONION SETS 








Onion Hoes 3Se | 
Red, Special .. Oe qt. ; Rakes : ..35e | 
Yellow, Special... 12}¢ | Spading ‘ -- 950 | 
White, Special. ..................20¢ | Mattocks $1.15 
Package Seeds .. & for 25e | Rand Cultivaters..... .. 15 
Timothy and Field Seed : Garden Plows... coven SRS 
Bulk Veg stable Seed | Fertilizer, 160 the. oe 


Strathern Hardware Co. 


“THE CHI-MAMEL STORE” 


900 Penn Avenue, Turtle Creek, Pa, 











of its way to encourage the planting of war gardens 
guarantees a whole-hearted response to the ad’s 


appeal. , 
4. The kind of copy that sells goods 


WHY 


Clean the floor at 
the expense of your 


HANDS ? 








WHEN THE 
“White” 
Mop Wringers 


Will answer all the following 

requirements: 

5th—Fit any size of pail, require no 
fastening. 

6th—Built to endure. The cast- 
ings are of the best malleables. 
The Hundreds of Thousands 
which have been in constant 
use for years attest their 
durability 

7th—So simple in construction that 
there is nothing delicate to 
get out of order. 


PRICES: $1.50 — $2.75 


BUCHANAN HARDWARE COMPANY, Ricu serncs, 








ist — and most important of all, 
They wring perfectly 

2nd—They wring with perfect 
ease. A gentle pressure on 
the lever does it. No lifting. 
No pulling. 

3rd— They wring quickly—in less 
time than it takes to tell it. 

4th —They do not pull the mop 
in pleces. Soon pay for 
themselves in this saving 
alone. 
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The ‘‘ Why” of Mop Wringers Explained 
No. 4 (2 cols. x 5 in.). 

Here is one of the best little ads on mop wring- 
ers that we have ever noted. It comes from John 
A. Losee of the Buchanan Hardware Company, 
Richfield Springs, N. Y., and was designed and 
written by the firm’s advertising manager, Miss 
EK. L. Porter. 

The heading shoots a question at the housewife 
that is likely to be heeded and, with her interest 
aroused, the sub-heading makes a quick introduc- 
tion of the White Mop Wringer. 

Then follows some very well-written “show- 


5. A sound talk on cream separators 


THENEW DE LAVAL 


IS THE CHEAPEST SEPARATOR TO BUY 


_ In choosing a cream separator you should be care- 
ful not to confuse ‘‘Price’’ and “Value.”’ ‘‘Price’’ js 
what \ou put into a separator. ‘‘Value”’ is the amount 

and qtiality you get out of it. 


Cow Owners Expect More From a | 


DE LAVAL 


More Cream 
Longer Wear 
Better Service 
Better Value 


AND THEY GET IT 


The terms on which we'sell a New De Laval are 
liberal. The machine will pay for itself out of its own 
savings. Come in before you buy—we’'ll be glad to 
talk it over with you 


F. J. ROSENWALD & SON 


BELLINGHAM, MINN. 





me” copy. Just read it through and see if it 
doesn’t explain the mop wringer proposition from 
start to finish. We are quite sure that many wo- 
men of Richfield Springs promptly abandoned the 
old-fashioned method of hand-wringing in favor 
of this machine. 

Typographically, the ad is carefully handled 
and is clean appearing and readable. 

Cream Separator ‘‘ Price’’ and ‘‘ Value ”’ 
No. 5 (2 cols. x 6 in.). 

F. J. Rosenwald & Son, Bellingham, Minn., sent 
us this ad on De Laval cream separators, and it is 
a very good talk on cream separator value. 

For the farmer who may be unduly influenced 
by price, this ad carries a definite message, re- 
minding him that it is the value that he takes 
out of the machine that counts in the long run. 
Note the special paragraph featuring terms and 
the notation to the effect that the separator will 
soon pay for itself. 

The Rosenwald company has been careful to 
use the trade-mark lettering of the De Laval sepa- 
rator in this ad, which is an excellent point, en- 
abling the ad to tie up to the separator company’s 
farm paper publicity. 
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Obituary 


LIVER J. TAYLOR, Sidney, Ohio, president and 

founder of the Taylor Hardware Co., died recently 
at his home, aged 88 years. Mr. Taylor, who was born 
in Sidney, and had lived there all his life, was reputed 
to be the oldest hardware merchant in the United 
States, both in years and point of service. On June 1, 
1854, he engaged in the hardware business and founded 
the Taylor Hardware Co. The business was started 
on a capital of only $800, but his natural business 
shrewdness soon built for him the largest hardware 
establishment in western Ohio. Until he retired from 
the business in 1913 it was Mr. Taylor’s rule to open 
his store promptly at 6 a. m. and close it at 10 p. m. 
One of his inviolable business rules also was to buy for 
cash. In this way he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that he owed no one a dollar, and he was also able to 
buy cheaper by taking advantage of discounts for cash. 
Early in life he studied civil engineering and was em- 
ployed by both the Big Four and Pennsylvania rail- 
roads, but gave up this vocation to enter the hardware 
field. He was a member of the Ohio Hardware Asso- 
ciation and other business organizations. Willis B. 
Taylor, a son, who has conducted the business since his 
father’s retirement, will continue in charge. 

Daniel J. Moriarty, formerly owner of a hardware 
business at 367 Main Street, Winsted, Conn., died re- 
cently in his sixty-second year. He is survived by a 
widow. 

Charles W. Jones, for many years secretary of the 
Fuller-Warren Company, died at his home in Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Andrew Peck, who in 1866 established the firm of 
Peck & Snyder, died at his home, 1345 Bedford Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in his eighty-third year. He retired 
in 1889, when his business was taken over by A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., of which he was a director. Mr. 
Peck was a veteran of the Civil War and a member of 
several fraternal organizations. 

J. W. Rogers died recently at his home in Downers 
Grove, Ill. He was born in New York in 1834 and went 
to Chicago, where he was engaged in the hardware 
business until shortly before his death. 

W. P. Kellogg, 85 years of age, died at his home in 
Denver, Col., recently. 

James D. Hafer, a well known hardware merchant of 
Reading, Pa., died there recently from blood poisoning. 
He is survived by a widow and three children. 

ALBERT G. WATERMAN, treasurer of the Empire Hard- 
ware Company, 85 Warren Street, New York, died re- 
cently. He was 81 years old, a veteran of the Civil War. 
He was born in Harrisburg, Pa., and had been a resi- 
dent of New York for the last fifty-three years. 

Sizas M. HAINES, hardware merchant of Richmond, 
Maine, died there recently from pneumonia. He had 
been in business for thirty years and is survived by a 
widow, two sons and a daughter. 

ARTHUR B. NELSON, for many years a member of the 
firm of Nelson & Call, of Cortland, N. Y., died recently 
in his sixty-sixth year. 

JOHN M. Kirsy, 79 years old, well known in Muncie, 
Ind., died there recently. He had been active in the 
hardware business until about two years ago, when he 
retired. 

C. J. TAYLOR, aged 88, for sixty years actively en- 
gaged in the hardware business, died recently at his 
home in Sidney, Ohio. 

WAYNE Houck, a traveling salesman for the Simmons 
Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo., died suddenly re- 
cently. Mr. Houck was in his sixtieth year and had 
traveled for the Simmons company for thirty-five years. 
He is survived by a widow, one son and one daughter. 

HERMANN RENDTORFF died at his residence on Clar- 
endon Avenue, Chicago, Ill., recently, following a pro- 
longed illness. He was 74 years old and had been a 
resident of Chicago for fifty-five years. He was at one 
time connected with the Rendtorff Hardware Company, 
but several years ago retired from business. 


J. W. Morrison, well known in hardware circles in 
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San José, IIl., died there recently in his seventy-fourth 
year. Mr. Morrison was a veteran of the Civil War, 
at the close of which he engaged in the hardware and 
tinning business, continuing until the time of his death. 
He is survived by three children. 

WARREN E. Drew, for many years engaged in the 
hardware business in Colebrook, N. H., died there re- 
cently, aged 68. He had served as vice-president of the 
Colebrook National Bank and had been identified with 
the city in various capacities. He is survived by a 
widow, a son and two daughters. 


Brief Notes of the Trade 


THE GRAIN GROWERS’ AUTO TRACTOR Co. OF CANADA, 
Ltp., Montreal, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000 by Joseph H. Rainville, Joseph O. 
Gagnon, Albert Maynard and others to manufacture 
agricultural implements, machinery, tractors, tools, ete. 

THE NATIONAL HAME & CHAIN Co., New Albany, 
Ind., has taken over the plant of N. C. Starr & Sons, 
Indianapolis, and is moving the machinery and equip- 
ment to the New Albany plant where the capacity is 
being considerably increased. 

THE INDIANA CHEMICAL & MFG. Co. has been incor 
porated at Indianapolis, Ind., with $60,000 capital stock, 
to manufacture metal cleaners, etc. The directors are 
John J. Schoenholtz, A. Schoenholtz and A. Glore. 

THE FAYETTE R. PLUMB Co., INc., Tucker and James 
streets, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturer of tools, hard- 
ware, etc., has awarded a contract for an extension to 
its Bridesburg works, consisting of a two-story gas 
producer works, to cost $15,000. 

THE HELD ELEcTRIC Co., Utica, N. Y., has been incor- 
porated with a nominal capital of $5,000 to manufac- 
ture electrical goods. J. E. Vaeth, H. I. and J. P. Held, 
Utica, are the incorporators. 

THE PREMIER Mrc. Co., Newark, N. J., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $100,000 to manufacture 
metal specialties. John F. Faughnan, Bertrand L. 
Premo, Newark, and J. Sidney Wolff, New York, are 
the incorporators. 

THE LOUISVILLE Ax & Too. Co., Louisville, Ky., filed 
amended articles of incorporation, increasing capital 
stock to $40,000. 

THE BELKNAP HARDWARE & Mrec. Co., Louisville, Ky., 
has increased its capital stock from $4,000,000 to 
$5,000,000. 

THE NEWARK Scissors Works, Newark, N. 
filed notice of organization with plant at 43 Lawrence 
Street. Fritz Everts, 61 Millington Avenue, heads the 
company. 

THE PLANTS OF THE BoscH MAGNETO Co., 223 West 
Forty-sixth Street, New York, at Plainfield, N. J., and 
Springfield, Mass., have been taken over by A. Mitchell 
Palmer, Alien Property Custodian, and new directors 
will be appointed to operate them. 

THE CARRIB SERVICE MFG. CORPORATION, Rochester, 
N. Y., has been incorporated by C. H. Schauman, P. C. 
Birr and A. M. Weller with a capitalization of $50,000 
to manufacture office supplies and appliances. 

THE REx STOVE Co., Fort Smith, Ark., has been incor 
porated with a capital stock of $100,000 by Wilson J. 
Henry, W. J. Echols and others to make stoves. 

JOHN W. MEEKS and others, Pocahontas, Ark., have 
organized to equip a plant to manufacture hay presses. 

THE BLAISDELL PENCIL Co., Camden, N. 
incorporated with a capital of $500,000 to manufacture 
pencils, etc. Charles Kropp, Trenton; F. A. Cigal, 
Little Falls, N. J., and Stuart H. Heist, Center Square, 
Pa., are the incorporators. 

THE NorTH & Jupp Mrc. Co., New Britain, Conn., 
will build an addition and shipping platform, 30 x 105 
ft., one story. 

THE Novo Mrec. Co., 424 West Thirty-third Street, 
New York, manufacturer of electrical goods, has in- 
creased its capital from $100,000 to $150,000. 

THE Ever Ricip Auto Window Mre. Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal., has leased a two-story factory at 1017-19 
South Figueroa Street, for the manufacture of a metal 
device for automobile windows. William P. Manuel 
heads the company. 
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Shaking Hands in Chicago 


(Continues from page 68) 


ent shortage. Al offered about every inducement un- 
der the sun to stir up business, and keep his plant go- 
ing to capacity during the dull period of last fall and 
during the early winter, but they thought his song 
was just the old, old story. Now goods are so scarce 
that about every one is short of essentials, and—‘damn 
it all, Roy, I can’t sing, I told you so, because music 
has never been composed that will make those words 
sound good to anyone.” Al’s a busy philanthropist, 
anyway. That’s the word at the Club. 

I also saw my old friend, Al Treat, whose great 
lament is that he was born 20 years too soon. Al wants 
a crack at the Kaiser and is sure doing his bit behind 
the lines. 

Fred Wayne’s Letters 


ID you ever hear of Fred Wayne? Fred represents 
the Iron Age in the West. Has the reputation 
of being the best letter writer in America. He gets 
more business through well composed letters than any 
advertising man on the map. How do you do it? I 
“Do it?” he laughed. “I say some- 
thing or send something that forces a reply. Sometimes 
{ enclose an original letter from some other fellow and 
Then again I 
ask questions, some for myself and some for customers 
of theirs. I make it hard for them to refuse to write 
me something. If they say ‘no’ to my proposition they 
tell me why, and I either meet their needs or go out to 
convince them that they are in error. You bet the 
secret of business-getting letters is first to get a reply.” 
Barney Moore, president of the Barney Moore Co.— 
3arney is rapidly establishing a reputation as a col- 
lector of rare antiques. The latest is said to be a rare 
library table of the period of Harry the First. I vis- 
ited Barney’s office to see it. The treasure is of chipped 
mahegany, mostly chipped. He bought it from Harry 
MacRae on the 30 or nothing basis. Harry asked $15 
for it, and on the heads or tails basis they advanced 
the price 100 per cent. Barney says Harry sat on the 
crack, hardware king insists that 
Barney admired the split as an evidence of its an- 
tiqueness. Barney and George Bodine have a joint of- 
fice, which, though but 40 ft. square, contains an even 
hundred pieces of furniture. It’s worth a visit when 
vou are in Chicago. 

I met Allen Coleman, vice-president of the Hardware 
Club. Allen has been paged in every hotel in America, 
but they sprung a new one on him in St. Louis recently. 
3ill Lewis, who led the Chicago hardware forces in the 
Liberty Loan drive, says that Allen got the bellhop a 
job in his Boston factory. It’s gossip worth looking 
into. 


once asked him., 


ask my prospect to sure send it back. 


and the builders’ 


The Banquet at the Club 


N Thursday night I attended the annual banquet 

of the Chicago Hardware Club. The ladies were 
invited and they came. There were thin girls and 
plump ones, old ones and young ones, good looking 
and still better looking ones. All told, a hundred and 
fifty of the Windy City’s best hardware people sat down 
to a dinner that would have tempted a king. 

A trick piano player enlivened things with all sorts 
of music and the crowd sang until the rafters shook. 

Then President Martin proposed a toast to the Presi- 
dent and read some mighty int-~ sting letters from 
Chicago hardware men at the fr-n‘. 

Harry MacRae, treasurer of the club, who was 
scheduled to speak on the Soldiers’ Smoke Fund, 
changed his subject under the plea that he did not 
know that the girls were to be present. He was for- 
civen, however, after having proposed a toast to the 
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ladies that would have aroused the envy of Chauncey 
Depew. 

The vice-president of the Chicago Athletic Club then 
made a most interesting address on lessons from the 
draft, and I unloaded a talk on the war. They said it 
was good, but those Chicago people have a way of 
making a stack of whites feel red, white and blue. Any- 
way, I like Chicago. 


Death of Walter L. Treat 


~~. L. TREAT, president and treasurer of 
Hull, Grippen & Co., New York, died recently 
of pneumonia after a short illness. He was born in 
Orange, Conn., about fifty-five years ago. As a lad he 
entered the hardware business in Danbury, Conn., and 
came to New York thirty years ago, where he entered 
the employ of Hull, Grippen & Co., the business of 
which was established in 1849, and of which house he 
became president and general manager in 1909. 

Mr. Treat was prominent in masonry, a member of 
Chancellor Walworth Lodge No. 271, president of the 
Richmond Hill Council (Long Island), of Boy Scouts 
of America, and prominent in social, civic and fraternal 
affairs pertaining to his home town. He was also a 
member of the Rotary Club of New York, and had 
been a member of the Manhattan & Bronx Hardware 
& Supply Dealers’ Association since its organization. 
A son, Sanford M. Treat, is a first lieutenant of in- 
fantry at Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J. 

Mr. Treat was a fine type of man, who endeared him- 
self to those who knew him, and especially to the 
employees of his house. 


Cheaper Shefield Cutlery 


MPORTS of the cheaper grades of American and 

German cutlery into the British Isles stand a chance 
of being considerably reduced after the war as a result 
of changes that have been made in manufacturing 
methods at Sheffield. Consul John M. Savage, who is 
stationed at that city, points out that prior to the pres- 
ent war manufacturers there devoted their energies 
principally to hand-made goods of superior quality, 
with the result that many lower grades, largely of Ger- 
man manufacture, were freely sold in the British mar- 
ket at prices with which the Sheffield trade could not 
compete. 

Many labor-saving devices have been introduced into 
the making of Sheffield cutlery, with the consent of the 
labor unions, since British man power has been so 
largely called to the war, although the unions thereto- 
fore strenuously resisted the introduction of new manu- 
facturing methods. It can therefore be said of the 
cutlery industry of Sheffield, according to Mr. Savage, 
that it is in some respects gradually passing from a 
handicraft to a machine trade. 


Sargent & Co. Election 


At the recent annual meeting of Sargent & Company, 


Chicago, the following directors were elected: Henry 
B. Sargent, G. L. Sargent, Ziegler Sargent, Edward P 
Dunning and George F. Wiepert. The directors elected 
officers as follows: President, Henry B. Sargent; vice- 
president and secretary, Edward P. Dunning; treasurer, 
Ziegler Sargent. 


Tue MILLAN-FLEMING Mrc. Co., Waycross, Ga., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $15,000 to manufac- 
ture door hangers and other hardware specialties. 
James Millan, A. Fleming and S. A. Smith, Waycross, 
are the incorporators. 


Tue H. & D. Fotsom Arms Co. has been appointed 
sole selling agents for the guns manufactured by the 
Baker Gun & Forging Co. of Batavia, N. Y., which 
makes single and double barreled trap guns. 


THE NATIONAL STOVE REPAIR Co., Dayton, Ohio, has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital stock by Joseph 
Kramer and others and will establish a foundry. 


Reading matter continues on page 92 
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Stanley Garage Door Holder 


Hinges No. 1457, 24-ineh 
held open with the 
Door 


The doors in this picture are swung on Stanley Garage 
at the top and bottom and 10-inch in the center. They are 
Stanley Garage Door Holder No. 1774 and equipped with a Stanley Garage 
Latch No. 1264, 


Just put it as a business proposition! 
A” your customer whether he’d rather pay about $50 for 


having smashed lamps and windshield repaired, and car re- 
painted, and also doctor bills for cuts which the car occupants sus- 
tain from fragments of flying glass—or whether he'd rather pre- 
vent this damage and. injury by foresightedness—by equipping 
each garage door with the positive-acting, strong, fool-proof 


Stanley Garage Door Holder 1774 


Butts. 
Trimm 





NEW YORK: 
100 Lafayette St. 


Whatever hardware a man needs for a garage is 
in the Stanley line. And Stanley products are 
so thoroughly reliable that you do your customer 


a favor by suggesting them to him. 


The Stanley Garage Door Holder No. 1774 locks 
the door open. A pull on the release chain per- 


mits the door to be swung shut. 


Other popular items of Stanley Garage Hard- 


ware are Ball Bearing Hinges which prevent the 
door from sticking or binding and enable it to 
swing smoothly, Stanley Butts and Bolts, durable 
and well designed, and Stanley Latches and 
Pulls, convenient to handle, sturdy and graceful 
in design. 

Stanley Garage Hardware is extensively adver- 
tised, is well known, and is in daily demand. 


Handling Stanley Garage Hardware brings a very substantial profit to you. 
Write for details today. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN., 


Manufacturers of Wrought Bronze and Wrought Steel Hinges and Butts of all kinds, including Stanley 
Also Pulls, Brackets, Chest Handles, Peerless Storm Sash 
ings; Twinrold Box Strapping, and Cold Rolled Strip Stock. 


Hlangers and Fasteners; 


CHICAGO: 


U. SS A 73 East Lake St. 


Ball Beat 


Screen Window 


Stanley Garage Hardware is adaptable for factory and mill use. 











NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 


by Hardware Manufacturers 


South Bend Bait 


The South Bend Bait Co., South 
Bend., Ind., is now offering the trade 
two new and novel assortments of 
baits in neat display boxes, Nos. 383 
and 393, both designed and arranged 
so that they act as a “silent sales- 
man.” When the boxes are displayed 








ete 
—— 


75° EACH 














South Bend bait assortment No 
on the counter with the lids open, the 
attractive assortments, together with 
the effective printed selling descrip- 
tion on the inside of the lid, demand 
attention and help make sales. 

The size of each box is 12 x 12% x 
1% in. The box has 12 compartments, 
each holding an individual box of one 
bait. The inside box of each compart- 
ment space is printed with a descrip- 
tion of the bait it contains, thus 
enabling the dealer to refill with a 
similar bait from his shelf stock. The 
list price of each assortment is $9, 
subject to the usual discount to the 
trade. 


Shelby Specialties 


The Shelby Spring Hinge Company, 
Shelby, Ohio, has lately added several 
new numbers to its extensive line of 
double-acting springs, double-acting 
door checks, screen door hinges and 
builders’ hardware specialties. 

These new additions include the 
“Universal” casement window adjus- 
ter, the “Junior” door holder and a 
storm sash and window screen ad- 


Shelby adjuster and fastener 


juster and fastener. The adjuster is 
reversible for right or left hand sash 
opening in or out, and will hold the 


Reading matter continues on page 


window positively locked in any posi-’ 


tion. It also can be used as a friction 


Shelby “Universal” casement window 
adjuster 


stay. The adjuster is an attractive 
and practical piece of hardware, fin- 
ished to match various hardware fin- 
ishes. The “Junior” door holder is 
for screen and other light doors and 


Shelby ‘‘Junior” door holder 


it has an absolute non-slipping device. 
It is strong and neatly finished to 
correspond to other builders’ hard- 
ware. The storm sash and window 
screen adjuster and fastener are made 
of heavy wrought steel japanned or 
galvanized finish. The fastener holds 
the storm sash or window screen open 
when desired and forms a lock when 
closed. Prices and literature will be 
mailed to dealers upon request. 


Screen Door Hardware 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn., has recently prepared a very 
attractive eight-page folder devoted to 
screen door hardware, illustrating a 
few of the best-selling items of screen 
fixtures and trims made by the Wat- 
rous-Acme Mfg. Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa, for which line the Stan- 
ley Works acts as sales agent. 

The folder is designed for retail- 
ers to pass out to their customers. 
A liberal space is left at the bottom 
of the cover where the dealer’s name 
and address may be_ prominently 
printed. All reference to the manu- 
facturer is omitted until the last page. 
These folders, imprinted, will be sent 
in reasonable quantities on request 
from any hardware dealer who is sell- 
ing the Watrous-Acme screen door 
catch No. 210, the screen door latch 
No. 129, the screen door spring hinge 
sets Nos. 1156, 1157, 1158 and 1159, 
screen door brace sets No. 27, and 
porch screen couplings No. 16 and 17, 
all of which are illustrated and de- 
scribed in the folder. 
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Combination Enameled Stove 


The Buck’s Stove & Range Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., has brought out 
an attractive sanitary white enamel 
range which burns gas, coal and wood, 
It can be changed from one fuel to 
another in a few seconds. The body 
is made of cast iron covered with 











Buck’s combination enameled stove 


sanitary white enamel. It has a high 
closet, broiler pan, drip pans and an 
oven door, all white enameled. 

The range is easy to clean, highly 
ornamental and trimmed with Buck’s 
silver nickel. The high closet is fitted 
with a gas broiler which, it is claimed, 
broils meats as well as a gas range. 

An elaborate pamphlet showing the 
wide line of stoves and ranges this 
company manufactures will be mailed 
to any dealer interested. 


Adjustable Hose Clamps 


The Universal Industrial Corpora- 
tion, Hackensack, N. J., is featuring 
the Universal adjustable hose clamp 
which is adaptable to all size hose or 
pipe. 

There is only one piece to handle, 
and it can be slipped around a hose 
or pipe, no matter in what position it 
might be. The clamp, it is stated, will 
not buckle or cut the hose. It tightens 
with very little effort, and grips the 
hose evenly all around. They are 
made of strong cold-rolled ribbon steel, 
come in ribbon form with screw and 
nut ready to attach, and are pliable 
enough to easily wrap around and 
conform themselves to the shape of 4 
hose or pipe. The clamp ribbon has 
holes % in. apart along its middle 
portion. Between these holes are per- 
forations which facilitate the bending 
of the ribbon with a slight pressure of 
the hand or pliers, forming a seat for 
the bottom of the nut. After the 
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Richards-Wilcox 


Warehouse Door Hardware 


proves its claim to superiority for use on doors of 
warehouses, freight sheds, wharf sheds, lumber 


sheds and similar buildings by its 


Strength—Convenience— 
Economy 


R-W warehouse door hangers are built to stand the wear and tear to 
which constant use subjects them. 


Doors hung on R-W parallel door hardware move easily and permit 
an opening at any point, eliminating the necessity of spotting cars and 
trucks. Save time. Save space. Save irritation. 


Illustrated in R-W Gen- 
eral catalog. Write for par- 
ticular information and 
prices. 





RichardsWitcox Manufacturing (0 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES AURORA . ILL INOIS, U. SA. PHILADELPHIA 





MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co,Ltd,London Ont. phar 


ST.LOUIS 
“Ahanger for any door that slides” 
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clamp is applied and the screw is 
tightened fully, should there remain 
any excessive stock it may be easily 
removed by breaking it off at the score 
next above the nut, thus leaving a 
neat-looking clamp. 

The clamps are packed in cartons 
of 50 each, with screw and nut ready 
for use, and are made in two sizes, 


Adjustable hose clamp 


styled as the “Senior” and_ the 
“Junior.” The “Senior” is used for 
all general purposes, and is adjust- 
able from 1 in. to 3 in., while the 
“Junior” is used for air lines hand 
pumps, garden hose, and all hose con- 
nections of small diameters. The lat- 
ter clamp is adjustable from % in. to 
1% in. 


Electric Vacuum Cleaners 


The Clement Mfg. Company, 603- 
615 Fulton St., Chicago, Ill, is man- 
ufacturing an extensive line of “Cad- 
illac’” electric vacuum sweepers, 
which are made in three different 





r 











“Cadillac” electric vacuum sweeper 


styles, selling for $27.50, $36.50, and 
$47.50, respectively. 

The model illustrated is considered 
one of the strongest and neatest hori- 
zontal motor machines ever built. It 
is equipped with a standard motor of 
one fifth horse power and a five-inch 
fan which displaces a great quantity 


of air. It has rollers which allow 
the machine to run lightly over the 
carpets and rugs, minus any offen- 
sive noise. It runs smoothly and 
quietly, with no vibration. The han- 
dle is fitted with the latest patent 
switch with a pistol wood grip. 
Twenty feet of the best wire cable 
is furnished with each machine. The 
machine has attachments for clean- 
ing everything in the home, consist- 
ing of seven pieces which cost $8 in 
addition to the price of the cleaner. 
The manufacturer guarantees the ma- 
chine for one year, against any in- 
herent mechanical or electrical de- 
fects. 


Floor Scrapers 


The Goodell-Pratt Company, Green- 
field, Mass., has introduced three new 
floor scrapers, Nos. 369, 469 and 468, 
all of them equipped with reversible 
blades from the very finest quality 
of high-grade steel, hardened and 
tempered in such a way that they hold 





a good cutting edge. The selected 
hardwood handles are turned down to 
afford a comfortable grip and set 
at the correct angle to make wood 
scraping a comparatively easy oper- 
ation. 

The No. 369 floor scraper is made 
with a large adjusting knob which 
also acts as a handle for applying 
pressure to the blade: The blade is 
3.x 4% inches, the handle is 11 inches 








long and the net weight of the tool 
which sells for $1.50, is 1% pounds. 

The No. 469 is similar to the No. 
369 with the exception of the wing ad- 
justing nut, which is used in place of 
the adjusting knob. A curved plate 
is also added for applying pressure 
to the blade. The blade, handle, 
weight and price is similar to No. 369. 

The No. 468 cabinet scraper is 
very compactly designed for close 
work inside of cabinets, boxes, etc. 


The blade is fastened in such a posi- 
tion on the steel frame as to give the 
tool just the right hang to produce the 
maximum results from the minimum 
of labor. The blade, handle, etc., is 
the same as the foregoing numbers. 
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**Oxo-Gas ”’ Heater 


The Gloria Light Company, 1102. 
1104 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, 
Ill., has introduced the “Oxo-Gas” 
heater outfit for cooking, which con. 
sists of the heater, the supply tank 
(which is made in three sizes, 6, 8 
and 10-gallon capacity), the pump, 
which is used to put pressure on the 
tank, and the hollow wire for con- 
ducting the liquid oil to the heater, 

The heater is made in two units or 
sections, the larger or top heater for 
general cooking, the smaller or lower 
for heating the oven. The cost of 
operation, it is claimed, as compared 
with coal, is considerably less. In the 
cook or heating stove it will operate 
continuously for seven hours on one 
gallon of kerosene. 

The heater is placed in the fire box 
of the stove without making any al- 
terations, except to remove the thick 
iron fire back used to protect and pre- 
vent the burning out or warping of 
the oven wall when coal or wood is 
burned. The hollow feed wire is fur- 
nished in any length so that the tank 
can be placed anywhere most con- 
venient, preferably in the basement. 
There is a connection brazed onto each 
end of the hollow wire, one end of 
which is attached to the heater in the 
stove by conducting the wire into the 











“Oxo-Gas” heater 


stove through any opening, prefer- 
ably the lower door underneath the 
fire box. The wire is then carried 
back under the stove and to the tank 
and the attachment made thereto, the 
only tools necessary being a pair of 
pliers to tighten the joints. 

The tank is made of a very heavy 
gauge of sheet steel, galvanized and 
tested to 150 pounds pressure to the 
square inch. It is equipped with pres- 
sure gauge, filler plug and two valves; 
one valve to which the pump is at- 
tached to furnish air pressure, the 
other valve to which the hollow wire 
feed leading to the heater is attached. 
This valve has a piece of pipe run- 
ning down to the bottom of the tank 
so that when the air pressure is put 
upon the top of the oil it is forced 
up through the pipe and valve, thence 
to the “Oxo-Gas” heater, where it 18 
vaporized as described above. 


Reading matter continues on page 96 
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GARAGE DOOR HARDWARE 
































7 SATISFACTION 
HARDWARE” 


N our extensive line of Garage Door 

Equipment we have perfected a most 

popular and necessary assortment of 
goods designed to meet any of the varied 
conditions found among private and 
public garages. 


That our line is quick selling and profit- 
able is best attested to by the fact that 
the majority of architects who plan 
garages specify the A-P Line invariably. 


Our new general catalog No. 85 will be 
of interest to you dealers—send for it 


now. 














ALLITH-PROUTY 
COMPANY 


DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
U. S. A. 


Chicago Philadelphia 
New York Los Angeles 
Boston San Francisco 











No. 01080 


Folding Sliding Garage Door Hardware Set, consisting of 1 No. 
1080 Hanger, 1 No, 1080-E Bnd Adjustable Brac *ket, 1 No. 1080-0 
Center Bracket, 1 No. 1080-I Intermediate Ac Ijustable Bracket, 
packed in box with %-inch bolts for hangers and %-inch lag screws 
for brackets. 























Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


WEstT BLocton, ALA.—D. R. Jackson has taken over 
the stock of baseball goods, builders’ hardware, elec- 
trical household specialties, mechanics’ tools, etc., of 
A. H. Gentry. j 

BuRLEY, IpAHO.—The Reynolds Bros. Company, 
which owns a hardware stock here, requests catalogs 
on the following: Baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, 
furniture department, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, 
kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, 
lubricating oils, oil cloth, plumbing department, poultry 
supplies, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, wagons, 
buggies and washing machines. 

LAFAYETTE, ILL.—Pierce & Alldredge have recently 
succeeded to the business of Samuel L. Hanks. 

MANILLA, Iowa.—C. A. Sykes has disposed of his 
hardware stock to Sykes & Callahan, who request cata- 
logs on automobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, belt- 
ing and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dog collars, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop 
and washing machines. 

MoorHEAD, Iowa.—D. O. Wright is purchaser of the 
stock of shelf hardware and stoves of Jacob Mortensen. 

RADCLIFFE, IowA.—P. T. Friest now owns the stock 
of Friest Bros. 

SPENCER, IowA.—The hardware and implement busi- 
ness of Homer E. Pitcher has changed hands. Claer 
& Dyer are the purchasers. 

CHERRYVALE, KAN.—Lee Hitchcock has moved his 
hardware stock to new quarters at 211 East Main 
Street and requests catalogs on the following items: 
Bathroom fixtures, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cutlery, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, kitchen cabinets, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing de- 
partment, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
tin shop and washing machines. 

COPELAND, KAN.—M. W. Peterson has disposed of his 
stock of hardware to Charles Robinson. 

Gove, KAN.—The hardware store of the 


fire, has been renovated. The concern requests cata- 
logs on automobile accessories, baseball goods, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
churns, cutlery, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, harness, heating stoves, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, toys, games, wagons, buggies and washing 
machines. 

HAZELTON, KAN.—The Mackey-McBrayer Lumber 
Company, successor to the Stewart Hardware Com- 
pany, requests catalogs on the following lines: Auto- 
mobile accessories, baseball goods, belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, hammocks and tents, harness heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home bar- 
bers’ supplies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil 
cloth, plumbing department, poultry supplies, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

REPUBLIC, KAN.—E. E. McClure has traded his im- 
plement stock to E. E. Powers. 


ArcaADIA, LA.—The People’s Hardware Company, 


‘ 
Cameron 
Hardware Company, which was recently damaged by 


Ine., has taken over the stock of the Wakeman & 
Booth Hardware Company and P. A. McGuire. 

PETOSKEY, Mich.—Bump & McCabe have bought the 
stock of Frank Eldred of Brutus and consolidated it 
with their own. 

STEWARTVILLE, MINN.—The W. A. Wilson Imple- 
ment Company, with a branch store at Racine, have 
commenced business here. A. G. Wilson is manager, 
and catalogs are requested on milking machines and 
silos. 

WATERVILLE, MINN.—The firm of Hultgren & 
Hughes has been dissolved. J. H: Hughes will con- 
tinue the hardware business under his own name. 

Aurora, Mo.—The P. A. Harr hardware store has 
been sold. Giard & Pfitzner are the purchasers. 

CaBooL, Mo.—The Graves-Pettigrew Hardware Com- 
pany, owner of the stock of the McDowell-Keithley 
Mercantile Company, requests catalogs on the follow- 
ing: Automobile accessories, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, cut- 
lery, dynamite, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy farm implements, iron beds, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, tin shop, wagons, buggies 
and washing machines. 

AINSWORTH, NEB.—C. S. Pettit has bought the Os- 
born hardware store. 

FirtH, NeB.—The Krauter Hardware Company is 
the new owner of the hardware business of H. D. Doke. 

IMPERIAL, NEB.—The F. C. Krotter Company will, 
about July 1, start in business here, carrying a com- 
plete line of hardware, ete. 

SYRACUSE, NeEB.—William Snyder, who recently 
commenced business here, requests catalogs on auto- 
mobiles. 

ATLANTIC City, N. J.—The hardware store, stock 
and fixtures of the Oliver H. Guttridge Co., Inc., were 
completely destroyed by fire, and catalogs are requested. 

NEWFIELD, N. Y.—George A. Gardner has purchased 
the stock and business formerly conducted by S. N. 
Godley, and added a line of automobile tires and ac- 
cessories. He requests catalogs on automobile acces- 
sories, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
cutlery, dog collars, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized 
and tin sheets, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, lime and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
shelf hardware and toys and games. 

YONKERS, N. Y.—The Joseph F. Taylor Co., Inc., 14 
Warburton Avenue, has been incorporated to deal in 
automobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, builders’ hardware, building paper, cutlery, 
electrical household specialties, heavy farm implements, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes, 
plumbing department, prepared roofing, pumps and 
shelf hardware. The capital stock is $10,000 and the 
incorporators are J. F. Taylor, C. E. Miller and J. C. 
Flynn. 

Fort Rice, N. D.—Pius Usselmann, who has bought 
the stock of the Gwyther Hardware Company, requests 
catalogs on the following: Baseball goods, belting and 
packing, buggy whips, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dog 
collars, fishing tackle, harness, heating stoves, home 
barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, 
ranges and cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware and washing machines. 

LinTON, N. D.—De Boer & Kruger are purchasers of 
the J. W. Kramer implement business. 

SCRANTON, N. D.—W. A. Zimmer has succeeded to 
the business of E. W. Christopher. 

ALEX, OkLA.—The Neill-Murdock Hardware Com- 
pany, successor to the Norvill Hardware Company, re- 
quests catalogs on paints, furniture and heavy hard- 
ware. 

BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—C. E. Walterscheid 
manager of the Berentz Hardware Company. 


CLEO SPRINGS, OKLA.—The Chastain Hardware Com- 
pany has disposed of its stock to C. J. Chastain. 
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Help Save Wheat 


_ {UNIVERSAL} 


BREAD MAKER 
‘Saves Wheat 

















It makes better bread 
than the baker at less 
cost. Whole wheat, rye 
and graham bread may be 
made with the same ease 
as white bread. 

Show women the sav- 
ings accomplished by using 
the UNIVERSAL Bread 

Maker and you will sell a 


device that will stay sold, 
sell more and MAKE 


MONEY FOR YOU. 


Write for special window 
trim and sales helps 


Landers, Frary & Clark 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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BREAD MAKER 


Four Sizes: 


$9.00 
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Glassless Lens 


The Omolite Company, Jamestown, 
N. Y., is now featuring the “Ray- 
dex” glassless lens, which is made in 
two forms, one for use in headlamps, 
eliminating glare and increasing road 
illumination, and the other for use 
as a glareless searchlight. 

The “Raydex” is an all-metal, cel- 
lular device which is put in the upper 
half of the headlamp behind the regu- 
lar glass door. It is stated that it 
contains more than 9000 metal re- 
flectors, approximating 9 sq. ft. of 
polished reflecting surface. By means 
of the “Raydex” all the rays which 
normally rise above the 42-in. level 
and cause glare are deflected and pro- 
jected upon the road so that an even, 
clean-cut illumination is obtained from 
the very front of the car to a dis- 
tance of 500 ft. or more. Being com- 
posed entirely of metallic reflecting 
surfaces, it is claimed that the “Ray- 


“Raydex” glassless lens 

dex” greatly increases the illumina- 
tion on the road without requiring 
increased candle power in the lamp, 
because it saves the light which 
usually is diffused into inefficiency 
and projects it upon the road where 
illumination is required. 

It is stated that it is never neces- 
sary to dim the headlamp for on- 
coming drivers or pedestrians when 
the “Raydex” is used on the car, for 


it deflects the rays usually above the 
42-in. level and shafts them in a con- 
centrated beam upon the road with 
any glare. With its bright light the 
driver can see beyond the lights of 
approaching cars and to a distance of 
500 ft. or more. The glassless lens 
gives illumination from the very front 
of the car with splendid side and ditch 
light. Back-glare from dust and fog is 
impossible. The “Raydex” is heavily 
nickel-plated and welded into one 
piece, and it is practically unbreak- 
able. The manufacturer states that 
it cannot rust or tarnish, and that it 
will last for a lifetime. Every pair 
is sold with the understanding that 
the purchaser gets perfect results or 
money will be refunded. Attractive 
illustrated circular giving full details 
and prices will be mailed to dealers 
interested upon request. 


Socket Wrench Set 


The Goodell-Pratt Company, 
smiths, Greenfield, Mass., has just 
brought out its wrench set No. 378, 
which is intended primarily to be used 
in repairing motor cars, but is also 
adapted to any work requiring good, 
accurate wrenches. 

The sockets are made from mallea- 
ble iron, broached to exact size to fit 


tool- 








Goodell-Pratt wrench set No. 378 


perfectly the nut for which the socket 


was intended. Broaching entirely 
eliminates errors in sizes which occur 
when inacurate reamers are used, The 
handles are steel and the overall 
length of the wrench is 8% inches, 
which allows leverage enough to start 
the most obstinate nut. The sockets 
are made in sizes of 11/16, %, % and 
% inch between flats and are ,abso- 
lutely true to measure, which does 


away with the possibility of the 
wrench slipping and ruining both the 
nut and the wrench. 

These wrenches may also be ob- 
tained in the form of four sockets and 
a detachable knurled handle. The 
socket wrench outfit lists at $1.50 per 
set. An illustrated circular giving 
full particulars regarding this set will 
be mailed to dealers upon request. 


‘*Little Wonder” Vulcanizer 


The Lake Mfg. Company, 1322 New 
York Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., has placed on the market the 
“Little Wonder” No. 1 vulcanizing 
outfit, which weighs only three-quar- 
ters of a pound, and which will repair, 
it is stated, any puncture from a pin 
hole to a 2-in. gash. 

It is absolutely safe and can be used 
in the garage or outdoors without the 
slightest danger of fire, as no gasoline 


The “Little Wonder’ vulcanizer No. 1 


is used in the outfit. The vulcanizer 
contains one dozen “Little Wonder” 
patches in assorted sizes, each carry- 
ing its own specially prepared heating 
substance and fire pan all ready for 
instant use. As soon as the patch has 
been placed over the hole to be re- 
paired the vulcanizer is snapped on, 
a match is applied, and in five minutes 
time the tube is ready for air. 
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No dark roadsides, no hidden turns. 


HARDWARE AGE 


Far and wide, 


the road ahead is lighted. 


A Bigger Demand for Warner-Lenz 
An Increased Output Will Enable Us To Meet It 


Almost all last summer, we were more than 50,000 pair behind in filling orders for 


Warner-Lenz. 


This, despite the fact we were manufacturing by the hundred thousands. 
All indications make certain that this summer we will exceed even the record-break- 


ing business of last year. 
We are now able to fill your orders. 
Reserve stocks have been accumulated. 


Manufacturing facilities have been increased. 


You will not have to substitute other lenses for want of Warner-Lenz. 


The “No-Glare” Laws Make Business 
Glaring shaft lights are forbidden by law 


in nearly every state and city. Nearly 
every car that has not changed lenses must 
do so. And the majority will change to 
Warner-Lenz. 

Without these laws the demand for 
Warner-Lenz would still be great. It 
would still be your most profitable acces- 
sory. For the Warner-Lenz is wanted. 
This is certified to by the numbers that 
adopted it before the headlight laws were 
passed. Thousands changed lenses to get 
this superior driving light. 


The Reasons for Warner-Lenz Supremacy 


to a narrow shaft below waist height. 


Nearby and far ahead, the road and road- 
sides, the turns, the up-grades and the 
down-grades are all covered with an all- 
revealing light that no other lens can 
match. 

Rise and fall of the car do not affect the 
light from Warner-Lenz. Neither does 
turning of the lens in the lamp-rim nor a 
light bulb out of focus. These are vital 
points. After-service is not réquired of you. 


The Pioneer and Leader 
More money has been spent in adver- 
tising the Warner-Lenz than any other 
accessory, except tires. 





The Warner-Lenz is 


legal everywhere. 
Packard 
Hal Twelve 
Westcott 
Standard 8 
Daniels 8 


All glare rays are 
diffused to a flood of 
soft, mellow light that 
rivals day. There is no 
direct beam at any 
angle or height. So the 
light is not restricted 





Standard Equipment On All These Cars 


Marmon 
White 
Peerless Fiat 
Doble Steam Moon 
McFarlan 
Davis Cunningham 
Ohio Electric Case 

Rock Falls 


This advertising will 
continue. Warner-Lenz 
Lenox holds the topmost place. 
Stutz It will always be the 
wanted lens. 

Murray 


Crawford 
Anderson 


Write to your jobber 
or direct to us today for 
full details of our dealer 
proposition. 








INRINIE)REINE AE 








This is A. 


P. Warner, of the Warner Auto-Meter Oat 


Fame and Inventor of the Magnetic Speedometer , 


The Warner-Lenz Company 
905 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


lit 
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The “Little Wonder” puts on two 
patches at once, it is claimed, in five 
minutes, regardless of what part of 
the tube the holes are in. The patch 
actually becomes a part of the tube, 
and stretches with the rest of the 
tube when the tire is inflated. 

The vuleanizer has no_ screws, 
levers, brackets or clamp feet. The 
outfit is packed in an attractive car- 
ton, printed in green, and retails for 
$1. Illustrated literature and deal- 
ers’ prices will be mailed to the trade 
upon request. 


‘*Rose’’ Grease Gun 


J. H. Haney & Company, Hastings, 
Neb., is the manufacturer of the 
“Rose” improved grease gun, which 
is now made with handles on the side 
in order to prevent the hands of the 
operator from slipping when injecting 
grease into the car. 

The grease gun will suck up through 














“Rose” improved grease gun 


the nozzle all grades of oils and some 
grades of light grease, but when the 
heavy grease is used the nozzle is 
detached and the cylinder of the gun 
inserted into the barrel, and the grease 
cut out and sucked in by an upward 
stroke of the plunger rod. The device 
lists for $3.50. 


Woodworth Accessories 


The Woodworth Mfg. Company, Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., brought several 
new articles out lately, including the 
“Gibralter” spark plug, the “Carbon- 
Clear,” the Woodworth radiator ce- 
ment and also the Woodworth mica 
tire powder. 

The spark plug is of a large size, 
built to stand up under the hardest 
kind of service. It has an extra 
large porcelain and is made of cor- 
nish Kaolin of the greatest possible 
strength. The price of the plug, 
which is made in % and % inch, with 
and without an extension, is $1 each. 
The company also puts out a smaller 
size of the same plug which sells for 
75 cents each. 

The “Carbon-Clear” is a_ white 
crystalline powder which when dis- 
‘solved in the gasoline clears out the 


carbon from the cylinder and prevents 
its subsequent accumulation. “Carbon- 
Clear” by keeping the engine free 


“Gibralter” spark plug 


from carbon and causing more per- 
fect combustion, it is claimed, increases 
the mileage from gasoline by at least 
20 to 25 per cent. One teaspoonful of 
“Carbon-Clear” is used to five gallons 
of gasoline. A tube of “Carbon-Clear” 
contains forty teaspoonfuls, enough t» 
treat 200 gallons of gasoline, which, 
it is stated, will not only afford a 
better running engine, but will give 
as much mileage as 250 gallons ordi- 
narily give. It contains no acid, al- 
cohol or other ingredients that will 
clog the carburetor or harm the motor. 
“Carbon-Clear” sells for $1 per tube. 


CLEARS our CARBO 
ERS rumen LEM 


AKES ENGiwe RUN SHOOT 
AVES 20%, of GaSOLENE 
THIS TUBE ConTAIMs E420" 
TREAT 200 GALLON 
OF GASOLENE 
Price $00 
"ADE ony @Y 
"Oopwonra wr COM 


'AGARA FALLS.N, 
Ory yo hs > 
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“Oarbon-Clear” powder 


The Woodworth radiator cement 
stops leaks and prevents scale and 
rust. It does not clog the radiator. 
Simply pour it into the water of the 
radiator with the engine running and 
in five minutes, the manufacturer 
states, all leaks will be sealed. It 
sells for 50 cents per can. 


The Woodworth mica tire powder is 


considered one of the purest and finest 
of mica on the market, and one of 
the best lubricants for rubber. It 
saves tires and prevents tires from 
heating. The mica powder sells for 
15 cents per tube. It is also put up in 
bags. 
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‘*Ronson’”’ Wrench 


The Art Metal Works, Newark, N, 
J., has recently made quite an im. 
provement in the case hardening of 
the “Ronson” wrench. The steel tool 
is light in weight, handsomely nick- 
eled and packed individually jn a 
strong container. 

The compact convenience of the 
“Ronson” appeals instantly to every. 
one who has to do with nut fastened 
machinery. Although the device com- 


Improved “Ronson” wrench 


prises eleven efficient tools, it weighs 
but eight ounces, and measures only 
\% by 6 inches. It is especially adapt- 
ed for the autoist, cyclist, repairman, 
handy man, etc. The recent addition 
of a screw driver and bottle opener 
makes this tool absolutely complete. 
The list price is $1. 


Hacket Accessories Catalog 


The Hackett, Gates, Hurty Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn., has just finished 
preparing its 1918 automobile, bicycle 
and motorcycle accessories catalog, a 
copy of which will be mailed to all 
dealers interested upon request. 

The catalog gives the dealer an ap- 
proximate delivered cost and a sug- 
gested retail selling price in plain 
figures. A dealer is perfectly safe in 
showing the catalog to a customer, as 
the latter will not understand the plan 
if it is not explained to him. 

The catalog is well compiled, con- 
tains 136 pages, and shows an exten- 
sive lines of well known brands, in- 
cluding tires, covers, tire holders, 
chains, springs, vulcanizers, spark 
plugs, terminals, batteries, vibrators, 
switches, magneto coils, storage bat- 
teries, speedometers, horns, lamps, 
dimmers, radiator emblems, bumpers, 
jacks, license brackets, shock absorb- 
ers, tools and tool kits, grease guns, 
goggles, automobile sundries, tubing, 
piston rings, brake lining, fire extin- 
guishers, and a large line of acces- 
sories for Ford cars; also bicycles, and 
motorcycle supplies. 








